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INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this review is to provide an analysis of the supply and demand 
for coal in Europe in 1955-56 and estimates of future growth in European require- 
ments as a medium for appraisal of the effects and benefits to the economy of the 
United States. This review stems from observations and evaluations made in contacts 
with Government and industry representatives of the principal countries of Europe 
and is based on detailed data selected from the established flow of unclassified 
economic and statistical material originating in overseas areas for use and deposit 
in the Bureau of Mines, Foreign Solid Fuels Section. This material includes current 
reports and analyses prepared by the United States Foreign Service, official reports 
of individual countries, foreign industry and trade publications, and the committees 
of the several European organizations engaged in continuing review and study of 
problems relating to fuels and energy. 


The review is presented in four sections: 


1. Discussion of the more important factors relating to the present 
and future fuels and energy position of Western Europe. 


2. Summary of the energy requirements, coal-production capability and 
degree of dependence on imports in individual Western European 
countries. 


3. Brief description of the coal supply and requirement situation in 
countries of the Soviet Bloc. 


4. Statistical annex. 


No attempt was made at detailed evaluation of all aspects of the fuels and 
energy position of the entire area treated in this review because of time and space 
limitations. It is believed, however, that the information presented will prove 
useful to the coal industry of the United States and others interested in the for- 
eign coal trade. 


The difficulties in obtaining reliable specific data on coal production, re- 
serves, and distribution in the smaller Eastern European Soviet Bloc countries are 
well known. Such data as are available usually stem from estimates, while a stud- 
ied, detailed survey of all available literature on the subject, and the inferences 
or estimates that may be drawn, present too broad a field to cover in the brief time 
allotted to the preparation of this report. It is expected, therefore, that some 
deficiencies may become evident, but it is believed that the presentation included 
here will prove useful and interesting. A complete survey of the coal industries of 
the countries was by no means intended. Nevertheless, these notes may serve to 
bring together production data and other more recent information not generally 
available in any single published source. 
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For the benefit of readers who may be interested in detailed statistics, the 
final section of this review provides data on European coal reserves, prices, pro- 
duction, productivity, foreign trade, availability, and consumption. 


PRESENT AND FUTURE FUELS AND ENERGY POSITION IN EUROPE 


The consensus of opinion of competent authorities is that a progressive rise in 
the demand for energy in Europe and elsewhere will continue. According to conserva- 
tive estimates by leading fuel specialists, world energy demand may increase over 50 
percent in the next 20 years. The development of all available sources of energy 
will be necessary to meet this rapidly growing demand. As regards Western Europe, 
the prospect of future energy consumption being supplied by indigenous coal produc- 
tion is unfavorable, judging by 1955-56 requirements. Because of geological, tech- 
nical, and economic limitations that preclude such flexibility as exists in the 
United States, the European coal-mining industry faces constant handicaps in its 
effort to meet the accelerated demand for greater coal output. Despite strenuous 
efforts by the industry to raise production, output will not be adequate to pace 
growing requirements. 


The greater proportion of coal produced in Europe is from seams generally 3 to 
4 feet thick; many of them are steeply inclined and occur at depths of 1,000 to 
5,000 feet below the surface. By way of comparison, the average depth of bituminous- 
coal seams under exploitation in the United States is about 190 feet, they average 
about 5 feet in thickness, and are generally horizontal. Moreover, approximately 25 
percent of the annual coal output in the United States is extracted from strip (open- 
pit) mines. Aside from the difficult mining conditions in Europe, the general short- 
age of manpower is a continuing deterrent to greater production. The mine-labor 
shortage in Europe is a corollary of the general state of full industrial employment 
and the availability of more attractive occupations. 


In 1955 the United Kingdom's coal output (225 million metric tons) was about 
2.5 million tons below that in 1954 and was attributed to manpower shortage, unoffi- 
cial labor stoppages, and a large number of underground workers engaged in develop- 
ment work in new mining projects under the National Coal Board's long-range plan for 
rehabilitating the industry. The 1956 coal output in the United Kingdom promises 
some improvement over that of the preceding year because of more working days with 
fewer labor stoppages and holidays. The first 44 weeks indicated an increase of 
about 300,000 metric tons. In France, declines in production are expected in 1956 
as a result of acute mine-labor shortages developed earlier in the year owing 
largely to the outbreak of hostilities in North Africa, which required the induc- 
tion of reservists, many of them from the coal-mining districts, to strengthen the 
military forces. In September a Government decree was issued providing for release 
of coal miners from the military service to relieve the current mine-labor problem. 
This action should materially aid efforts for improved output. 


Belgium and the Netherlands cannot be expected to extend their production capa- 
bilities much beyond the present rates; nevertheless, sizable new long-range mining- 
development programs are in progress. Improvement programs for new development are 
directed primarily to supplement existing workings and to maintain the present out- 
put rather than to enlarge the total production capacity. The Saar area, which is 
expected soon to be integrated in the West German economy, is not likely to raise 
production significantly. 


Of the principal coal-producing areas in Europe, West Germany appears to be the 
only country where a continued increase in output may be expected, although here 
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again the industry is beset with labor shortages and difficult mining conditions. 
Despite an inadequate labor force the 1955 production in West Germany was 131 mil- 
lion metric tons, or about 3 percent higher than in the previous year. In the first 
8 months of 1956 output was about 3 million tons above the same period in 1955. 


The total coal production in Western Europe in 1955 amounted to about 480 mil- 
lion metric tons. Preliminary production data for the first 8 months of 1956 show 
favorable increases that may bring this year's output to approximately 485 million 
tons. According to current plans and trends, production in 1975 is expected to 
reach 520 million tons, which means that new capacity must be developed for an addi- 
tional 35 million tons annual production. 


Faced with perennial coal shortages in home supply, Western Europe will be com- 
pelled to continue to import coal in volume. The greatest coal shortages are in the 
coking, metallurgical, and gas coals, although there are also shortages of good in- 
digenous steam grades. The most critical shortage is that of the coking coal re- 
quired for Europe's expanding steel industry. West Germany, Europe's major indige- 
nous source of coking coal, supplies over half of the coking-coal output of the ECSC 
countries. The only source where surplus coals of all grades and qualities are 
available is the United States, which also has adequate transportation and port fa- 
cilities for large-volume deliveries to overseas areas. The only other sources for 
limited import coal supplies are Poland and the U.S.S.R., but these countries are 
also confronted with internal fuel shortages, so that exports to Western Europe are 
restricted mostly to the fulfillment of commodity trade-agreement requirements. 
Little, 1£ any, coking coal is available from these sources, and such exports as 
are involved in the trade with the West consist of steam coal from Poland and an- 
thracite from the U.S.S.R. 


The principal problems relating to Europe's coal supply and energy demand were 
discussed at length in a recent report of the Energy Commission of the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation (OEEC) .2/ The main conclusions of the report 
point up the necessity for extensive investment in coal-mining development and other 
conventional sources of energy in Europe, if large expenditures for imported fuels 
are to be held to a minimum in the next twenty years. Moreover, the report indi- 
cated that nuclear energy is unlikely to provide over 8 percent of the total energy 
demand in Western Europe in 1975. 


The Commission estimates that, in the absence of any major economic disturb- 
ances, the demand for energy in Europe will likely reach the equivalent6/ of 840 
million metric tons of bituminous coal and anthracite in 1960 and about 1,200 mil- 
lion tons in 1975, as compared to 730 million tons in 1955. In the next 20 years, 
the gap between indigenous supplies and total demand will continue to grow to the 
extent that by 1975, on the basis of 1955 prices, Western Europe's expenditures for 
imported coal and oil will exceed $5 billion annually. It is estimated that, by 
1975, the contribution of nuclear sources to total energy needs will amount to only 
about 80 million tons in coal equivalent, or about 8 percent of total fuel 
requirements. 


The following table shows the estimated contributions to the total production 


of primary energy, excluding nuclear sources, in million metric tons of coal equiva- 
lent, from indigenous sources in the Western European area: 


5/ Europe's Growing Needs of Energy, How Can They be Met? Paris, 1956. 


6/ Represents coal of 7,000 kcal. per kilogram or 12,600 B.t.u. per pound. 
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Source 1955 1960 1975 


Coal eceeecvece 480 500 520 
Lignite eoeceee 31 35 35 
Hydropower .e. 57 75 130 
Crude oil eece 13 25 50 
Natural gas .. _5 _10 _20 

586 645 755 


Taking the estimated demand for energy in 1960 and 1975 as the basis for pri- 
mary consumption and subtracting the figures shown above for primary energy produc- 
tion, the following estimated gap between indigenous supply and demand, in terms of 
million tons of coal equivalent, is apparent: 


1955 1960 1975 


Primary energy consumption.. 730 840 1,200 
Indigenous production.cescesce. 586 645 155 
Deficit eoeceeceeeneceeceeeees 144 195 445 


PETCeENt ceocccccecccecsccccecses 19.7 23.2 37.1 


In 1955 the gap was met by the importation of about 34 million metric tons of 
coal and 84 million tons of crude-oil and petroleum products. 


It is too early to arrive at a basis for estimating the effect of the present 
Suez crisis on additional coal requirements in Western Europe. It is anticipated, 
however, that the rapidly diminishing oil reserves now in storage in the consuming 
areas will create an increased demand for solid fuels. Western Europe's oil-import 
requirements in 1954 were equal to about 113.7 million metric tons of coal equiva- 
lent and were estimated at 120 million tons in 1955. Even with emergency supplies 
from the United States, it is estimated that the supply of imported petroleum will 
decline about 25 percent during the interruption of traffic through the Suez Canal 
and Middle East pipelines. 


Stoppage of the flow of oil from the Middle East through the Suez would seri- 
ously affect the fuel supply position of every Western European country. As of 
early November 1956 this waterway was completely closed to navigation, and some 
oil-transmission pipelines from Iraqi sources to the Mediterranean terminals were 
reported out of service. Rationing of petroleum to consumers in some areas was in- 
troduced at the end of November 1956. The flow of oil supplies formerly moving by 
tankers from the Persian Gulf area by the Red Sea = Suez - Mediterranean route to 
Western Europe must now use the only alternate route - the Indian and Atlantic 
Oceans by way of the Cape of Good Hope, more than twice the distance of the Suez 
route, The available oil-tanker fleet cannot supply even half the quantity of oil 
required by the Western European countries over this extended route. Distance and 
transport factors are more favorable from the United States and Venezuela, the two 
principal alternate sources of supply. At the close of November it was announced 
that suppliers in the United States will coordinate facilities for meeting European 
oil deficits to the extent of shipping approximately 500,000 barrels daily to Europe. 


The following salient factors point up some of the problems that must be faced 
by Western Europe in the present oil-supply dilemma: The distance from Basra in the 
Middle East to Southampton via the Suez route is 6,500 miles, requiring 12 to 13 
days, while the Cape route is 11,254 miles and requires 26 to 30 days for the trip. 
The approximate distances, in statute miles, from the United States and Venezuela to 
Channel ports in Europe are; New York, 3,113; Gulf of Mexico ports, 4,796; and 
Venezuela 4,005. 
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Before the closing of the Suez Canal, Western Europe's daily oil imports were 
about 2.5 million barrels, of which some 80 percent was from the Middle East. About 
1.2 million barrels moved daily through the Suez, and 0.8 million barrels was shipped 
from Mediterranean ports served by pipelines from the Middle East oilfields. [It is 
estimated that closure of the Suez will involve movement of a minimum of 800,000 
barrels daily by way of the Cape route, and about 500,000 barrels daily will be ob- 
tained from the Western Hemisphere, mostly from the United States. Tanker vessels 
are in short supply and most of the 2,300 owned by the free countries are already 
in active service. The United States has about 645 tankers, of which 26 are in the 
emergency (mothball) fleet; 12 of these are scheduled to be released for active 
service. 


In meeting the growing deficits in energy supplies, some European countries may 
face serious problems in their balance of payments, while others may be compelled to 
drain their already short dollar reserves in payments for continued heavy imports of 
fuel from the United States. Moreover, aside from the cost factors, there are risks 
in the increasing dependence of Western Europe on the Middle East oil supplies, par- 
ticularly with respect to transportation, as recent developments have clearly demon- 
strated. Even before the present Suez difficulties, however, it was obvious that 
the capacity of the canal would be inadequate for the increasing oil movements over 
the next several years. Large tankers (60,000-100,000 deadweight tons) that could 
sail around the Cape of Good Hope at costs competitive with the smaller tankers 
using the canal had been built or were planned. 


The strong demand for United States coal in the Western European countries in 
1955-56 has led to considerable speculation regarding the extent to which the United 
States will participate in this market in the years ahead. Observations and anal- 
yses developed by the Federal Bureau of Mines representatives based on reports and 
estimates for future energy requirements of Western Europe by fuel experts of inter- 
national organizations, such as the Organization for European Economic Cooperation 
(QEEC) , the United Nations Economic Commission for Europe (ECE), and the European 
Coal and Steel Community (ECSC), indicate that, as long as no significant general 
economic or military disturbances occur, the United States will continue to be the 
principal external supplier of coal to European countries for many years. 


In 1955 inland consumption of primary energy in Western Europe totaled 730 mil- 
lion metric tons of standard coal equivalent, of which coal supplied 74.3 percent; 
crude oil, 17.2 percent; hydroelectric power, 7.8 percent; and natural gas, 0.7 per- 
cent. Although coal's share in the total energy requirements has declined steadily 
since 1948, when it composed 83.2 percent of the total, coal consumption actually 
increased about 24 percent during the same period. This apparent paradox is ex- 
plained by the fact that other sources of energy, particularly petroleum, have met 
an increasing share of energy requirements, a trend that is expected to continue, 
For example, by 1960 and 1975 total energy requirements are expected to increase to 
840 million and 1,200 million metric tons in coal equivalent, respectively, but at 
the same time coal's share of the requirements is likely to decline from over 74 
percent in 1955 to 64 percent in 1960 and 46 percent in 1975. Nevertheless, by 1975 
coal consumption is expected to increase to approximately 605 million tons, or 12 
percent above the 1955 level. 


European coal experts agree that from 1956 to 1975 increased indigenous coal 
production in Western Europe is likely to lag behind requirements, and the gap be- 
tween the two will be even greater than at present. Of the 33.6 million metric tons 
of coal imported by Europe in 1955, the United States supplied 25.0 million tons, 
or about 75 percent. The remaining imports were principally from Poland and the 
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U.S.S.R. High European coal imports continued unabated in 1956, and estimates for 
the year are placed at about 43 million tons, of which shipments from the United 
States are expected to reach approximately 39 million tons, or 91 percent. At the 
end of the first 10 months in 1956, United States exports to Europe were 32.8 mil- 
lion metric tons, exceeding the total 1955 exports by over 7 million tons. 


Poland, a traditional supplier of coal to Western Europe, has rapidly increased 
production in recent years, but rising demand at home and in other Soviet Bloc coun- 
tries is expected to limit any substantial increase in availability for export to 
Western Europe. The U.S.S.R. has also progressively increased coal production, 
which is rapidly approaching that in the United States. The U.S.S.R., however, 
faces the problem of maintaining supplies in pace with rising internal requirements 
and the needs of some of its satellite countries. 


In 1955, Eastern Europe, principally Poland and the U.S.S.R., exported to 
Western European markets about 8.5 million tons, representing about 25 percent of 
the total coal imports of that area. It is apparent that limited available coal 
supplies for export form the major deterrent to Eastern Europe's attempts to partici- 
pate to a greater extent in Western European coal markets. Strengthening this view 
is the fact that the c.i.f. (cost, insurance, and freight) price of Polish coal de- 
livered to Western European ports almost consistently exceeds the prices for coal 
from the United States. Undoubtedly, both Poland and the U.S.S.R. would undersell 
United States coal in European markets if larger tonnages were available for export. 
Lacking such availabilities, however, it has been the policy of these countries to 
charge $0.50 to $2.00 per ton more than the delivered price for United States coal 
at Western European ports. In most instances, the values or prices are those agreed 
upon in trade agreements in which goods from Western European countries are exchanged 
for Polish or U.S.S.R. coal. Price is not always the controlling consideration where 
markets for indigenously produced goods are available, and valuable United States 
dollars or other foreign exchange may be conserved. It is the consensus of opinion 
that, although Eastern European countries are likely to continue limited activity in 
the Western European coal markets, the bulk of Europe's increased coal-import re- 
quirements will come from the United States. 


The shortage in Poland's coal supply became more apparent in late 1956, when 
Polish foreign trade officials indicated a desire to import coking coal from the 
United States. The immediate requirement for United States coking coal was placed 
at 80,000 to 100,000 metric tons, and future requirements were estimated at an an- 
nual rate of 500,000 tons. Poland's current foreign-exchange position is unfavor-= 
able, and dollar reserves cannot provide for direct coal purchases in the United 
States. The extent to which negotiations may proceed toward realization of supply- 
ing Poland's import requirements is not now known, 


In supplying overseas markets with coal from the United States, much depends 
on the stability of reasonable ocean-coal freight rates. As of August 1956 the de- 
livered price for good-quality United States coal in European consuming areas gener= 
ally ranged from $2.00 to $5.00 per ton more than the prices for indigenously pro- 
duced European coal. Ocean-coal freight rates are traditionally unstable, subject 
to wide fluctuations depending on the availability of bottoms and cargo. As of 
November 20, 1956, the rate per gross ton from United States east coast ports to 
Rotterdam for single-trip movements was $14.70-$15.40, compared with $5.30 per ton 
in October 1954, Rates for large-volume movements on long-term contracts, however, 
range from approximately $1.00 to $5.00 per ton less than single-trip rates. 
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In view of the promising outlook for continued large-volume exports of United 
States coal to Europe, a new corporation known as American Coal Shipping, Inc., com- 
prising several major coal producers, the principal coal-carrying railroads, and the 
United Mine Workers of America, was recently organized to transport coal overseas. 
This organization proposes to operate coal-carrying vessels with a view to possibly 
reducing and stabilizing ocean freight-rate charges for overseas coal transport and 
to improve the competitive position of United States coals in European markets. In 
October 1956 the United States Maritime Administration authorized the release of 30 
vessels from the emergency fleet for lease to this organization to begin operation. 
Fifteen additional vessels were recently obtained by this organization through ac- 
quisition of the Bull Steamship Lines. [It is understood that the organization plans 
to construct additional large-capacity vessels later, when the initial stages of the 
operation have proved to be satisfactory. 


Any further increases in ocean freight rates will necessarily be reflected in 
higher delivered prices to overseas consumers. Oil prices in the fuel market are 
approximately comparable with those of imported coal; but, if appreciable increases 
occur in the delivered prices of United States coal for an extended period, con- 
sumers will be forced to turn to greater use of oil as an economic necessity. 


Prices for indigenous Western European coal have, on the average, increased to 
more than double those of 1938. Prices probably will continue to rise because of 
the increasing costs of production and new investment. Data for f.o.b. (free on 
board) mine prices for coal produced in the larger areas of Europe are included in 
the statistical annex of this review. In the postwar period of 1947-56, the deliv- 
ered c.i.f. price of United States coal at European ports ranged from $14.40 to more 
than $20.00. Although the f.o0.b. prices of United States coals loaded at Atlantic 
ports have increased to some extent in this period, the preponderant increases in 
c.i.f£. prices can be traced to rising transatlantic freight charges. 


It is significant to note the fact that most, if not all, of the United States 
coal exported to Europe in 1955-56 was purchased with free dollars, while in pre- 
vious post-World War II years, the greater share of coal sales to the European areas 
was on the basis of dollars advanced by United States Government aid programs. It 
is also important to note that, while United States coal is purchased with dollars, 
ocean transportation is mostly confined to foreign-flag vessels, and the ocean 
freight charges are paid in the currencies of other countries. The dollar expendi- 
tures for transport are confined only to the rail movement from the mines to the 
Atlantic tidewater dumping ports, plus loading charges at the piers. Generally, 
most European countries charter foreign-flag vessels and the ocean-transport charges 
are payable in foreign currencies. 


SUMMARIES OF ENERGY REQUIREMENTS AND CAPABILITIES 
IN INDIVIDUAL FREE EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


Austria 


Austria's coal reserves consist mainly of lignite and small deposits of bitumi- 
nous coal. There are also important hydroelectric resources, not fully developed. 
Austria's oil and natural-gas resources are the largest in Western Europe, and its 
production of these products represented over 40 percent of the combined output of 
the OEEC countries. 


In 1955 the production of energy from primary sources was distributed as 
follows: 
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Source Unit Production 
Bituminous coal Million metric tons 0.17 
LIigniLte: siseca% do. 6.62 
Hydropower .eee Million kilowatt-hours 7.20 
Crude ofl .ecco Million metric tons 3.30 
Natural gas .e. Thousand million cubic meters 76 


The percentage distribution of total Austrian energy consumption in 1954, ex- 
cluding fuelwood and peat, is shown below for each energy source: 


Solid fuels weccccrceccee 59 
Petroleum products ...e. 18 
Hydroelectric .cccccccee 22 
Natural BAS accccecsecens 1 


The per capita consumption of energy in Austria is approximately 1.7 tons of 
coal equivalent as compared with an average of 2.5 tons for all OEEC countries 


combined, 


Austria is a net importer of solid fuels. Quality coal, particularly coking 
coal, is nonexistent in indigenous sources and must be imported. Poland and West 
Germany are Austria's traditional major suppliers; but, because of increased inter- 
nal coal demands in these countries in 1955-56, export availability has declined 
sharply. Deficits in Austria's import supplies are being met with larger shipments 
from the United States. Domestic production of coke in Austria is inadequate, and 
imports of this commodity are necessary to meet total internal requirements. In 
1955 West Germany and Czechoslovakia were Austria's major coke suppliers, but con- 
tinued large quantities from these sources are problematical in the light of in- 
creasing home requirements. 


The following tabulation shows coal and coke import statistics, in thousand 
metric tons, for 1950, 1955, and January-July 1956: 


Origin 1950 1955 1956 


Coal Czechoslovakia 18 
France 62 
Germany (West) 503 
Poland 599 
Saar 61 
United States 1,180 
Other 97 

Total 4,287 2,920 

Coke Czechoslovakia 116 104 0 
Germany (West) 164 313 171 
Other 3 9 10 

Total 283 426 181 
Total coal and coke | 4,570 4,555 2,/01 
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Benelux Countries 


Belgium occupies fourth place and the Netherlands sixth in Western Europe as 
coal producers. Luxembourg has no coal but imports large quantities of coke from 
Belgium and West Germany for use in steel manufacture. 


The Benelux production of primary energy in 1955, excluding small quantities 
of hydroelectric power, was as follows: 


Type Unit Belgium Netherlands Luxembourg 
Coal eoeoeoeeseoseeee Million metric tons 30.0 12.0 - 
Lignite eeooeececees. do. a 3 7 
Crude oil eeonoveces do. = 9 - 
Natural gas ..e.ee. Billion cubic meters - ol a 
Belgium 


Belgium's energy economy is based essentially on coal, which represented about 
80 percent of the total energy consumed. The remaining 14 percent was supplied 
largely by petroleum, all of which was imported. 


In tonnage Belgium's coal production is adequate to meet internal demand and 
permit exports of about 3.5 million tons of steam coal annually. Because of the 
inadequate supply of metallurgical coals, however, coal must be imported from other 
countries. In 1955 Belgium imported 3.7 million metric tons of coal; and during the 
9-month period, January through August of 1956, imports reached 2.6 million tons. 
The origin of coal imports, in thousand metric tons, is shown in the following table: 


January-August 

Country 1955 1956 
France .ccccccecses 574 259 
French North Africa 10 9 
Germany (West) coco 1,284 683 
Netherlands ecorcec5e 372 246 
United Kingdom .... 485 337 
U.S.S.R. @eoeoe0ed00008 124 43 
United States ..... 783 948 
Other eeccecececeee 50 84 
3,682 2,609 


In 1955 the consumption of coal totaled 28.7 million metric tons. The princi- 
pal consumers were the coke-manufacturing industry, where 31 percent was processed 
into coke and coal chemicals; other major industries, 14 percent; electric power 
plants, 11 percent; households and small industries, 23 percent; and mine consump- 
tion, 10 percent. The remaining 11 percent was used by railways and other miscel- 
laneous consumers. 


Estimates of total energy requirements in Belgium for 1970 indicate an increase 
of about 40 percent over 1955. Although coal consumption is expected to increase by 
6 million tons or 22 percent, coal's share of the total energy output is likely to 
decline from 86 percent in 1955 to 77 percent in 1970. Increases in coal demand for 
electric power, coke, and gas plants probably will more than offset the anticipated 
decline in consumption for household and miscellaneous uses. 
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Belgium's bituminous-coal and anthracite reserves are estimated at 11 billion 
metric tons, enough to assure a supply for more than 2 centuries at the 1956 rate of 
extraction. The coalfields in Belgium are located in what is known as the South 
Basin and the North or Campine Basin. The South Basin is in the areas of Mons, 
Centre, Charlerio, Namur, and Liege. The North Basin, in the Province of Limburg, 
extends east from Tessenderloo to the German border. The Belgian mines are privately 
owned; 72 companies operate 151 mines. 


Coal seams range in thickness from a few inches to over 4 feet. The average 
thickness of seams is 24 inches, and some 12-inch seams are mined. [It is common 
practice in some of the mines to work 6 to 12 seams simultaneously. The depths of 
workable seams vary considerably, and coal is extracted from levels, in some places, 
5,000 feet below the surface. The average depth of all workings in the South Basin 
is 2,000 to 3,000 feet, and in the North Basin the average is 2,740 feet. 


Belgian coals vary in rank from anthracite to high-volatile bituminous, with 
volatile-matter content ranging from 6 to 45 percent. The kind and quality of coals 
vary considerably, not only within the basins but in the same mines. 


Productivity in the Belgian mines in July 1956 was 0.831 metric ton per man- 
shift overall. This low rate of output is due, for the most part, to the geological 
difficulties which restrict full mechanization applications. 


The Netherlands 


The Netherlands energy requirements are met with solid fuels and petroleum 
which account for 76 and 24 percent, respectively, of the total energy consumption. 
No hydroelectric power is produced in the country; and, because of the relatively 
small coal output, the Netherlands has intensified the development of oil refiner- 
ies. In 1954 indigenous production of crude oil amounted to about 1 million metric 
tons. Large quantities of oil are imported. 


The coal-mining industry in the Netherlands differs materially from that in 
other countries, since only 12 mines, concentrated in the area of Heerlen, in 
Limburg Province, produce the total output. Of this number, 4 of the largest mines 
are controlled by the Government enterprise known as State Mines, which produces 
approximately 65 percent of the national total. The remaining 8 mines are privately 
owned and operated. 


Netherlands coals rank with the best in Europe and are anthracite and bitumi- 
nous varieties. All the tonnage mined is washed and prepared before distribution to 
consumers. The calorific value of these prepared coals is approximately 14,000 
b.t.u. per pound. A large proportion of the coal is of coking quality. 


The coal-production capacity is not adequate to meet internal requirements, and 
the country must depend on imports to satisfy total needs, in spite of the increased 
use of petroleum. In 1955 coal imports amounted to 8 million metric tons, and the 
principal suppliers were as follows: 
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Thousand 

Country metric tons 
Belgium COSC CHC OCHOCCOC OL OO OO LORS 3,019 
FLANCE weccccccccssrececesecce 132 
Germany (West) eeoeecccescccece 2,280 
USSR. ccccvccvcccccvcccscsece 128 
United Kingdom eeooeeseseoveeces 748 
United States ecooecenecseoecccoe 1,482 

Total eoeeeceeseecsoeosscecs 8,089 


Total coal deliveries to consumers in 1955 amounted to 18.3 million metric 
tons, distributed as follows: 


Percent 
Coke manufacture COCCCCOCCEOO CEO O OEE 28 
Electric power plants eoeoveceseeces 23 


Major industry COCCC OCHO LOLOL OOO EOE 13 
Domestic and small industry ..cccee 17 


The remaining 19 percent was distributed to gas plants, railways, fuel-briquet 
plants, and mines. 


Exports of coal from the Netherlands are relatively small and in 1955 amounted 
to 900,000 tons or about 8 percent of the production of 11.9 million metric tons. 


Luxembourg 


Luxembourg depends entirely on imports for its fuel requirements. Coke is the 
most important import commodity because of a highly developed iron and steel indus-~ 
try. In 1955 a total of 3.5 million metric tons of coke was supplied by neighboring 
countries. West Germany shipped 3.1 million tons, and the Netherlands and Belgium 
furnished 302,000 and 92,000 tons, respectively. 


Coal imports in 1955 were 291,000 metric tons, of which two-thirds was from 
West Germany and the Saar. The remainder originated in Belgium and the Netherlands. 


In 1955 the consumption of coal, according to use categories, was: Domestic 
and space heating, 35 percent; railways, 24 percent; industry, including electric 
power, 24 percent; and gas plants, 17 percent. 


France 


The fuels and power resources of France are limited, and its supply position 
in conventional fuels is not as favorable as that of other leading industrial 
nations. 


France ranked 7th in the 1954 world coal production, 13th in lignite produc- 
tion, 10th in natural-gas production, and 6th in hydroelectric power generation. In 
world petroleum production for the same year it was far below the leading countries, 
ranking a low 26th. 


In 1954 energy from indigenous sources was 76.6 million metric tons in standard 


coal equivalent, of which coal and lignite contributed 56 million metric tons, hydro- 
electricity supplied 15.7 million tons, and crude petroleum accounted for only 0.7 
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million tons. The remaining 5.2 million tons was obtained from peat, fuelwood, nat- 
ural gas, liquefied petroleum gas, and shale oil. 


In 1955 coal and lignite production amounted to 57.3 million metric tons, of 
which bituminous coals of various qualities comprised about 85 percent, anthracite 
and semianthracite 12 percent, and lignite 3 percent. As of October 14, 1956, the 
rate of production was slightly below that of the previous year, but lignite produc- 
-tion was somewhat higher. 


The principal producing mines of the coal industry, as well as the coke, manu- 
factured-gas, electric, and coal=-briquet plants are nationalized. The coal-producing 
areas are established on a regional basis. These regions and the annual output, in 
thousand metric tons, are shown below: 


Region 1955 

Coal Nord et Pas-de-Calais 29,101 

Lorraine 13,157 

Blanzy 2,582 

Lotre 35399 

Auvergne 1,185 

Aquitaine 2,138 

Cevennes 2,841 

Dauphine 604 

Nonnationalized mines 372 

Total 55,335 

Lignite Provence 1,260 
Nonnationalized mines: 

Hostens 635 

Other 158 


Total 1,686 1,910 2,053 


Total French consumption of primary energy (indigenous and imported) in 1954, 
was 105.6 million metric tons in coal equivalent, of which coal and lignite supplied 
approximately 65 million tons, or about 61 percent. Over one-third of the coal con- 
sumed in France is converted into secondary fuels, such as coke, briquets, and man- 
ufactured gas and for the recovery of chemical byproducts. Coke production was 
about 12 million tons and supplied approximately 75 percent of requirements. Over 
80 percent of the coke output was of metallurgical grade, produced in byproduct-coke 
plants. The remainder came from manufactured-gas plants. 


The 1955 coal consumption in France amounted to 62.5 million metric tons, dis- 
tributed to consumers as follows: 


Consumer Percent 

Coke plants COCHCOEAEHOOHCEEOHCHOEEHOEHEEEOHESOHOCEHOEOLEEESE SEH LEOEESE 23.5 
Major INGUSELC LOS: “x '5'b:6:6 e's e:0b le 0.6 Se 6 0'0'e e wib.n oie 66 ww 5.056006 6b: 6 ee eee < 20.8 
Electric plants COOCHCCHEC CHOC H HOE EEE CHEECH OHEHOH EES OCHEELEH EHR EELESEES 11.8 
Briquet plants CHHCHOTOHCEHHC ECE EE CEE HOO CEH EEESE EOS OEE OCLOEHE CEEOL ELES 10.2 
Household, space heating, and small industries ..ccccccccccncsccee 13.5 
Mine consumption ANd MINETS cseccccccccccsessesccssccsescssccsccce 9.4 
Railways CHOCCHOHREHEHHOSEHHOSEHEHHOHEHEOO HHO OHH OH EE EERE EEOLELOLOCOLS 6.6 
DEEL . :5.c:kie us bw 6:G:0-0.6.b. 65 005.68 00 ee W Wikiere 0.056 we en ONS 6b ons 600s 6s ee Us 4.2 
100.0 
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The following table shows French imports of coal and coke, in thousand metric 
tons, by countries of origin for 1950 and 1954-56: 


Ce oe oe 
1950 1954 1955 1956 
780 


Coal; 
Belgium caoeeeecescvceseesecses 1,009 
Germany (West) eoveeceeeneeee 3,309 1,778 
Netherlands ..ccccccceccccces 0 224 
Poland wsccncccccccccscsecece 670 
SA€AL ceccccccccscccccscecccoe 2,600 
United Kingdom eoecececeecsccn 548 
United States .ccccccccccccce 3,453 
US.GeRe coccccccvcccveccscese 470 
Other eoeceesesceeeeeeeseseseoce 96 
Total 10,848 

Coke; 
Belgium Coeceecececsoneeseeoeoeere 209 
Germany (West) eeoeceseesecoocoe 2,272 
Netherlands ..ccccccccccccece 496 
SA@AXL ceccsccccccccsececvecece 408 


Total COFCO CC HOC COOH AOOOEOe 3,632 3,800 4,950 3,385 


Although France requires large imports of coal, some exports, mostly small 
sizes and fines of noncoking quality, are shipped to other countries. In 1954-55 
coal exports amounted to 2.7 and 5.8 million metric tons, respectively, most of 
which moved to Belgium, West Germany, Netherlands, Switzerland, and the United 
Kingdom. 


French coal reserves are estimated at 12.6 billion metric tons. The estimate 
is based on measured, indicated, and inferred coal deposits to a depth of about 
1,200 meters (3,936 feet). Approximately 75 percent of the French reserves is of 
bituminous rank, 22 percent is anthracite or semianthracite, and 3 percent is com- 
posed of lignite. Owing to the relatively short prospective life of coal reserves 
(200 years at the present rate of extraction), the French mining law requires that, 
in the interest of conserving resources, a maximum amount of coal must be recovered 
from all seams that can possibly be mined, Thus, thin 10- to 12-inch seams are 
mined in conjunction with the thicker seams. Approximately 90 percent of the coal 
is recovered. This, in addition to complicated geological disturbances, results in 
a high proportion of dirt, rock, and other extraneous matter being mined with the 
coal. For example, in 1951 a total of 76.5 million tons of raw product (coal and 
extraneous matter) was moved to the surface; but only 53.0 million tons of salable 
coal were recovered, or about 69 percent of the total amount extracted. 


Coking coals are scarce in France; and, of the total bituminous production in 
1955, only slightly more than 6 million tons of low- and medium-volatile coals was 
available. Because of the limited supply of coking coals and the high demand for 
quality coke, large quantities of metallurgical coals must be imported. 


France cannot attain a position of self-sufficiency in coal, and continued re- 
liance on imported coal in large quantities will be necessary to meet supply defi- 
cits. As in other European countries, the demand for coal and coke in France has 
risen with increasing industrial activity during the past 2 years. The tight coal 
supply situation in neighboring countries has forced France to look to the United 
States for increasing amounts of bituminous and anthracite coals. 
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German est 


The Federal Republic of Germany is adequately endowed with coal reserves. Total 
recoverable anthracite and bituminous-coal reserves are estimated at 67.2 billion 
metric tons and lignite 63.0 billion tons. 


Coal and lignite represent 95 percent of the total primary energy production, 
in terms of coal equivalent. In 1955 the total fuel consumption, in coal equiva- 
lent, was about 172 million metric tons, and the share contributed by coal and lig- 
nite amounted to approximately 88 percent, petroleum, 9 percent, and hydropower 3 
percent. Imports and exports of coal have, in recent years, followed divergent 
trends. West Germany, traditionally a net exporter of coal, became a net importer 
in 1955, when coal exports were 12.8 million metric tons compared with imports of 
more than 16 million tons. 


West Germany's coal output is believed to have reached about 135 million metric 
tons in 1956 (132.5 million tons in 1955). Approximately 93 percent of the total 
production is from mines in the Ruhr district and about 5 percent from the Aachen 
field near the Belgian-Netherlands border. The Ruhr coalfield comprises about 150 
mines where the average working depth is about 2,550 feet, and the seams now being 
mined average about 45 inches in thickness, 


Despite the sizable increase in coal production in 1956, the supply will not 
meet internal requirements and export commitments. The gap between the demand and 
production continued to widen in 1956, primarily because of increasing industrial 
activity, particularly in the steel and electric-power sectors, There will be a 
continued need for imported coal, a large portion of which will be supplied by the 
United States. The total coal imports in 1955 amounted to about 16.6 million metric 
tons, of which 8 million tons (largely coking coal) was from the United States. 
After the United States in importance, origins of coal imports, in million tons, 
were as follows: the Saar, 4.0; United Kingdom, 1.3; France, 1.3; Belgium, 1.0; 
Poland, 0.7; and the Netherlands, 0.3. 


In 1955 West Germany exported 13 million metric tons of coal and 11 million 
tons of coke. Of the total coal and coke exports, 80 percent went to Austria, 
Belgium, France, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, and Sweden. 


The inability of West Germany's production to pace demand will require coal im- 
ports from the United States amounting to about 12 to 13 million metric tons in 1956, 
of which approximately 7 to 8 million tons will be of coking grades and the balance 
for steam uses. 


Internal consumption of coal and brown coal (lignite) in West Germany in 1955 


amounted to 135.7 and 91.7 million metric tons, respectively. The following tabula- 
tion shows, in percent, the amount of coal distributed to consumers: 
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Consumer Coal Brown coal 
Coke and semicoke manufacture .ecseccece 39. 1.9 
Electric plants eeceoceeseececcceceeseserce e 33.6 
Major industrieS ..ccccccccccccccccsccs 16, 9.6 


9.7 

8.8 

6.6 

Railways COCHCCH HE SOC OES EC EOS EOE HELO HOOO® 7.1 

Briquet plants COCC CHOC CHEE OCH REO OE EOOE 4.6 
Domestic and small industry eoeccecoce 5.4 ap) 

Mine consumption and miners' coal .... 9.6 

Gas plants COCCOH CEO LEC EOE EOH EEE OEE OLO® 4.9 

3.3 

0.0 


Other CHOSE EOE HOO E EOE EOCH OE EOO OHO OE HOE 


Total e@0020000006000806800000060080860080080868 10 


The demand for coal by electric power plants in 1956 is expected to be between 
12 and 15 percent higher than in 1955, and electric-power output probably will be 
doubled by 1965. Continued increases are expected in the demand for products of the 
steel industry, which in August 1956 was 14 percent above the 1955 output. The use 
of oil for fuel at power stations and other industries is relatively small at pres- 
ent. As the gap between oil and coal prices narrows, however, the use of oil may 
expand rapidly. In 1955 fuel oil provided less than 3 percent of the total energy 
output, but conversions from coal to oil in certain industries and for space heating 
are increasing annually. Present (1956) prices of fuel oil are higher than those of 
coal. If oil interests are successful in their efforts to eliminate the prevailing 
tax on imported crude oil of DM 15.00 (US$3.57) per metric ton, oil prices (on a 
B.t.u. basis) will be more competitive with coal prices. 


The production of lignite (brown coal) in West Germany is significant and in 
1955 amounted to 90.5 million metric tons, providing about 26 million tons of stand- 
ard coal equivalent. Lignite is recovered by strip-mining methods, and the largest 
areas of production are in the Cologne and Brauschweig-Helmstedt districts. The 
most important consumers of lignite are the thermoelectric power and brown-coal- 
briquet industries in the lignite-producing areas. 


The German coal-mining industry is under private ownership; and, except for 
Belgium and the Saar, is the only large coal-producing area in Europe that is not 
nationalized. The industry is planning to increase coal output to 150 million met- 
ric tons by 1965 through improvement of productive processes and concentration of 
production at the more productive operations. The plan also extends to the develop-= 
ment of new mines, from which an additional 20 million tons annually is anticipated 
by 1975. Increased output is becoming more difficult, and production costs are con- 
stantly rising because each year greater depths must be reached (an average of 35 
feet annually) to recover the coal. 


To meet the increasingly difficult manpower supply the ministry of Labor has 
recently concluded an agreement with Japan providing for the procurement of 500 
Japanese coal miners for work in the Ruhr mines, 


Greece 
The energy resources of Greece are small. Except for lignite, fuelwood, char- 
coal, and small hydroelectric development, this country depends upon foreign sources 


for its energy requirements. Although estimated Greek lignite reserves exceed 4 
billion metric tons, only a small fraction of these resources is being utilized. 
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In 1955 the production of primary energy in Greece amounted to approximately 
850 thousand metric tons of lignite and about 35 million kw.-hr. of hydroelectricity. 


The percentage distribution of total Greek primary-energy consumption in 1954, 
excluding fuelwood and charcoal, is shown below for each source: 


Solid fuelS ...cccccccee 17 
Petroleum products .eceo- 82 
Hydroelectricity esses lL 


Imported coal and coke in 1955 amounted to 249,000 and 21,000 metric tons, re- 
spectively, and was supplied by the following countries; 


Goal Coke 
Origin 
Ge rmany (West) ecoeecccone 35 14 
United Kingdom eooveccoee 56 2 
United States wcccccccvece 138 5 


Ireland ire 


Ireland is a coal-importing country, and its major indigenous solid-fuel re- 
sources consist of limited coal reserves and considerable reserves of peat. In 1955 
Irish coal production amounted to 193,763 tons; coal imports were 1.8 million tons; 
and peat production was reported to have exceeded 1 million tons. Excluding very 
small quantities of fuelwood, apparent solid-fuel consumption in Ireland in 1955 
amounted to about 2.5 million tons in standard bituminous-coal equivalent, of which 
imported coal accounted for approximately 72 percent, indigenous peat 20 percent, and 
indigenous coal 8 percent. 


All of Ireland's coal imports in 1955 were supplied by the United Kingdom and 
the United States. According to official Irish statistics for 1955, 1.7 million 
tons of coal were imported from the United Kingdom and 50,310 tons from the United 
States. 


The record Irish peat production of over 1 million tons in 1955 included about 
640,000 tons of sod peat for use in electric-power generation and in domestic indus- 
trial and household fuel markets. About 400,000 tons of the production was com- 
prised of milled peat, which is used either in manufacturing peat briquets or con- 
sumed in newer peat-fired powerplants. Peat-briquet production in 1955 amounted to 
34,698 tons. 


Ireland's large peat reserves make peat the country's major indigenous solid- 
fuel resource. Reserves of peat, never accurately determined, were estimated by 
one source at about 2,700 million tons in bogs covering 2,536,428 acres or about 
one-seventh of the total land area. The Irish Peat Board (Bord Na Mona) established 
by the Government to develop the country's peat resources, embarked on a peat-pro- 
duction program that eventually will bring the output of sod peat to 1 million tons 
and milled peat to 2.5 million tons annually. 


The coal reserves of Ireland are comprised of anthracite and semibituminous 
deposits, which are of commercial grade in only three locations in the northwest 
and the Midlands. Total reserves of the Connacht (Arigna), Leinster, and Slievear- 
dagh fields amount to about 18.8 million tons, of which some 6.6 million tons is 
classified as semibituminous and the remainder anthracite. 
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Typical analyses of Irish coals by coalfields (dry basis) are as follows: 


Connacht Leinster Slieveardagh 
Semibituminous, Anthracite, Anthracite, 

percent percent percent 
Carbon eoeeeeneeee 76.8 92.3 82.5 
Volatile matter .. 16.0 4.5 3.7 
Ash e@eeoee02080800060000 72 3.2 13.8 
Sulfur wererenr See) 1.6 1.45 2.11 
Kg.-cal. per kg... 7,797 8,347 6,825 
B.t.u. per pound... 14,035 15,025 12,285 


Irish anthracite is difficult to handle because of its extreme friability. 


A significant increase in [Irish coal production is not to be expected. The 
coal seams are generally thin, averaging about 1 to 2 feet in thickness, and mining 
conditions are complicated by folds and faulting. Many of the better seams have 
already been worked out. The productivity of Irish minersis also low compared with 
principal European coal-producing countries. 


Italy 


Italy depends on imports to meet the bulk of its coal requirements, since pro- 
duction from indigenous sources consists primarily of small tonnages of substandard 
coal and lignite. In 1955 coal consumption amounted to 11,455,000 metric tons of 
standard coal equivalent, of which only 1,074,000 tons, or 9 percent was obtained 
from Italian mines. Production from indigenous sources consists chiefly of low- 
grade bituminous coal of high sulfur and ash content from the inefficient high-cost 
Sardinian mines and lignite from mining operations largely in the Province of 
Tuscany, near Grosseto and the Valdarno Valley, and in the Province of Umbria, in 
the area south and southwest of Perugia. 


Production of solid fuels in Italy for 1955 is shown in the following; 


Average 
calorific value Thousand 
(@.t.u. per pound) metric tons 
Anthracite eeseeeeevaevueeeee006e0e0e8 9,576 48 
Bituminous coal eovceeneeeeces 10 ,800 1,087 
Lignite: 
Picea (coaly) .ceccccscccee 7,740 72 
Xyloid (woody) ..ccccccccce 
Torbosa (peaty) eooeececcecce 4, 500-7 ,000 345 
Coke: 
Metallurgical eocecerenecos 6,300 2,949 
Gas eeeoeeg~oeoeeonueoegeo0ecdeeeosvdeede 00 @ 6,000 979 


About 40 percent of the indigenous production of coal and lignite is consumed 
at central-electric-power stations in Sicily and Sardinia and 24 percent by the 
building-materials industries. In 1955 coke and gas plants consumed over 50 percent 
of the imported coal. Other significant consumers of imported coal are the rail- 
roads, chemical and building-materials industries, and electric-power stations. 
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The bulk of Italy's coal imports consists of high-grade coking, gas, and steam 
coals and some anthracite and coal briquets. In 1955 coal imports amounting to 
10,317,000 metric tons were obtained principally from United States (55 percent) and 
West Germany (28 percent). The United Kingdom supplied slightly over 7 percent and 
U.S.S.R. and Poland only 3 percent. The remaining 7 percent came principally from 
Belgium, France, and the Saar. Italy's 1955 imports of solid fuels, by type of fuel 
and country of origin, are shown in table 5 (p. 39). 


For the period January through August 1956, total Italian solid-fuel imports 
amounted to 7,263,000 metric tons, or nearly 6 percent more than in the comparable 
period of 1955. The United States' share was 57.6 percent, whereas Poland and 
U.S.S.R. together supplied only about 2.4 percent. 


Although coal is still one of the major energy sources in Italy, it is losing 
ground steadily to other competitive fuels. From 1938 to 1955 the total consumption 
of energy (excluding noncommercial fuels, such as firewood and charcoal) in Italy 
increased about 69 percent. Consumption of coal, however, was down about 18 per- 
cent, and its share of total energy consumption declined from 49 percent in 1938 to 
approximately 25 percent in 1955. This change in the energy requirements of the 
country stems from the increased use of natural gas, petroleum products, and hydro- 
electric power, which displaced coal in certain economic sectors, and, at the same 
time, absorbed the bulk of the country's increased energy requirements. 


The following tabulation shows the percentage of energy and power consumption 
(excluding bunker-fuel loadings) supplied by the various sources of energy: 


1938 1951 1955 


Coal eoeececeeeoeeeeeeeee ne eeeeee 49.4 32.6 24.8 
Petroleum products eovesneeeceecee 10.7 20.0 27.7 
Natural BAS aococccsecscccescccecs 1 3.1 8.9 


Cv 


Hydroelectric powerl/ eseovevcccece 39.8 44.3 38. 
7 Includes geothermal power (natural underground 
steam). 


The trend toward the substitution of competitive fuels for coal is expected to 
continue in the years ahead. The seeming paradox of increasing coal consumption in 
recent years despite the loss of markets to competitive fuels is due to the sharp 
increase in use of coal at coke-oven installations, gasworks, and electric-power 
stations, offsetting the decline in coal consumption by other users. 


Portugal 


Portugal's coal resources, estimated at 20 to 30 million metric tons, consist 
of poor-quality anthracite, with a high ash (up to 50 percent) and sulfur (3 percent) 
content, and some lignite. The principal coal and lignite deposits occur along the 
coastal areas north of the Tagus River in the districts of Aveiro, Coimbra, Leira, 
Porto, and Santarem. 


In 1955 Portugal produced 406,000 metric tons of anthracite and 90,000 tons of 
lignite. The standard coal equivalent of this combined output was approximately 
335,000 metric tons. Anthracite is mined principally at the Sao Pedro de Cova mine, 
about 9 miles east of Oporto, and the Pejao mine on the south bank of the Douro 
River between Pedorido and Paraiso, while lignite production is centered in the 
Cape Mondego area. 
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Indigenous production is inadequate, however, and Portugal depends on imports 
for a major part of its coal requirements. Coal imports, predominantly bituminous 
gas and steam coals, amounted to approximately 490,000 metric tons in 1955 and 
represented about 60 percent of total coal and lignite requirements. In recent 
years, the United Kingdom (72 percent in 1955) was the principal source of supply 
while the United States and West Germany ranked second and third, respectively, 
in order of importance. Portugal's coal and coke imports for 1955 follow (in 
thousand metric tons): 


Coal Coke 

United Kingdom eeoeeeeeeeeenen 354 a 
United States .ccccccccccccces 70 = 
West Germany ecoeeseeecnevcccece 38 22 
del SMeeree errr errr rrr rr ee eae _28 Re 
TOCA 66:04 S000 seas 60408 490 22 


Coal imports for the first 8 months (January through August) of 1956 amounted 
to 310,000 metric tons, of which 42 percent was supplied by the United Kingdom, 37 
percent by the United States, 16 percent by West Germany, and the balance by other 
countries. Because of inadequate coal supplies for consumers in the home market, 
the United Kingdom in 1956 initiated a policy of reduced coal exports. This situa- 
tion became more acute late in 1956 because of the Suez Canal crisis. As a result, 
Portugal is importing increasing coal tonnages from the United States. Coal con- 
sumption in Portugal amounted to about 846,000 metric tons in 1955. About 54 per- 
cent was consumed for industrial uses (including small tonnages for space-heating 
homes and buildings). Consumption by railroads and electric=power stations and 
supplies for vessel bunker fuel account for 25 percent, gasworks and briquet plants 
about 20 percent, and miscellaneous uses 1 percent. Coal requirements for rail- 
roads, electric power, and vessel bunker fuel have declined sharply in recent years 
and are expected to continue to decrease because of extensive hydroelectric power 
development and more widespread use of petroleum products in place of coal. The 
following data show the percentage share of each energy source in the fuel economy 
of Portugal; 


Petroleum productsS .cceceoe 3 
Solid fuels eecvoeeecceoseceoeee 29 
Hydroelectric power ..sceoee 18 

Total. «s%essse cee cee0L00 


Saar 


The Saar is one of the richest and most important coalfields in Europe. Esti- 
mated recoverable reserves are placed at 2.8 billion metric tons. It is the only 
European area where primary energy production far exceeds consumption requirements. 
The area's net exports of coal in 1955 were 8.7 million metric tons, or about half 
the total production. 


In 1955 bituminous-coal production at the 20 mines in the Saar area amounted to 
17.3 million metric tons, the highest output of record. Approximately 5.2 million 
tons of the coal produced in the Saar were processed into about 4 million tons of 
coke for use in the metallurgical industry. 


Coal represents about 96 percent of the total primary energy consumed in the 


Saar and petroleum the remaining 4 percent. The percentage distribution of coal 
consumption (9.1 million metric tons) in 1955 by principal consumers was as follows: 
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Coke manufacture .ocecccccccccecccscess J/ 
Mine and miners' USEC cecvvecccecccoccover 20 
Electric POWET acccccsesevsvecesccceccen 10 
Railways, industrial, and household ... _13 


Employment in the Saar coal mines in 1955 was reported at 56.6 thousand workers, 
and output per man-shift was 1.81 metric tons underground and 1.16 overall. The 
underground productivity was the highest reported in the European coal-producing 
countries. 


Although the Saar is a net exporter of coal, approximately 1 million metric 
tons is also imported annually. In 1955 imports were 817 thousand tons from West 
Germany and 205 thousand tons from France. 


Coal exports from the Saar in 1955 amounted to 9.8 million metric tons, most 
of which was shipped to West Germany and France. The following table shows the 
principal countries to which Saar coal moved in 1955 (in thousand metric tons): 


Country Coal Coke 
AUStr1la wecccccccccccscccses 245 2 
FLAMce cosccccccccccccsescee 3,692 523 
Germany (West) ecoeeceeevesooce 4,050 145 
Switzerland wccccccccsccccce 440 0 
United Kingdom .ecccccvcccce 742 0 
OERER® sie be 6sie es ehiees sa sees 602 a) 

Total ceccscccssccevece 9,771 673 


ocandinavian Area 


Denmark and Finland 


Denmark and Finland do not have coal resources and must depend on imports to 
meet requirements. Some low-grade lignite and peat are produced in Denmark, but 
these fuels have secondary importance in the overall energy balance. Imported 
sources of energy composed the following percentages of total consumption (in coal 
equivalent): Solid fuels, 68 percent; petroleum, 32 percent. 


In Finland there are vast undeveloped peat resources, but only small quantities 
are produced (150,000 metric tons or about 75,000 tons in coal equivalent in 1954) 
and used, principally by the railroads and for space heating. Fuelwood, of which 
there are plentiful supplies, is a significant source of energy in Finland. In 1955 
commercial sales amounted to 28.3 million cubic meters, or 4.7 million metric tons 
in coal equivalent, representing about 63 percent of the total solid-fuel consumption. 


The coal and coke imports of Denmark and Finland in 1955 (in thousand metric 
tons) follow: 
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Finland 


Origin Coke 

Belgium esceceeceseseeneeeneseees 10 
FEANCE coccscccccccccccsescece 17 
Germany (West) eoeesesesesecscs 96 
Norway eoeeneceseseseeoseseeeees 0 
POLLAN) “so's. 6s 60566 oe ee wees wees 1 
United Kingdom eoecesecseeeneseon 136 
United States wcccccccccccccce 0 
US.S Re sovvcccccccccsccecccecs 135 
QERCE: 66-6. os Ciw 6 ets ewe tweens 37 
TOLL. siseces sae ne eecene 432 


Exports of coal and coke from the United States to Denmark and Finland during 
January~August 1956 were as follows (in thousand metric tons): 


Type Denmark Finland 
Anthracite ..cccccscces 0 5 
Bituminous .cccccccccecs 244 99 
Coke “@eeeoeegdgo0e020e20e0e20e00e8e8008006080 Stile _0 

Total eooeeceeecee 246 104 


Norway and Sweden 


Norway's coal requirements are relatively small, compared with other European 
areas, largely because of the abundant supply of hydroelectric energy upon which 
most of the country's industries depend. Of the total energy consumed, excluding 
fuelwood and peat, approximately 65 percent is derived from hydroelectricity and 
only about 11 percent from coal and coke; the remaining 24 percent is provided by 
imported petroleum. Peat and fuelwood are widely used as fuels for space heating 
of homes and buildings and small industries. 


There is no coal worthy of development on the mainland of Norway. On the is- 
land of Andoy small deposits of inferior coal exist but these are considered un- 
profitable for commercial mining. 


On Spitsbergen (Svalbard), in the Norwegian Archipelago in the Arctic Ocean, 
there are extensive coal reserves which are conservatively estimated at 8 and 9 
billion metric tons. In 1955 the 4 Norwegian coal mines in this area produced 
322,000 metric tons (341,000 tons in 1954). Three mines are operated on Spitsbergen 
by the U.S.S.R., through a concession from Norway. Output from these mines amounts 
to about 250,000 tons annually and is exported to Murmansk, U.S.S.R. In view of 
present European demand efforts are being made to expand production to approximately 
double the output by 1959-60. Of the 1955 production about two-thirds moved to 
northern Norway ports, and the remainder was exported, chiefly to Germany (103,000 
metric tons). 


Two principal factors operate against broader use of the Spitsbergen coals: 
(1) The characteristic disintegration of the coal into small sizes after thawing 
and (2) the short shipping season during the summer months when harbors are free 
of ice and safe for navigation. 


In Sweden there are small coal deposits in the area of Hoganas; but the product 
is of inferior quality, high in ash and moisture content, and suitable only for 
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low-pressure steam generation in small industry. In 1955 production amounted to 
282,000 metric tons (190,000 tons in standard coal equivalent) which is representa- 
tive of the average annual output. 


Energy consumption in Sweden in 1955 indicated that petroleum (all imported) 
was the predominant source, followed by hydroelectricity, coal, and coke. The per- 
centage distribution of total energy consumption, excluding fuelwood and peat, by 
sources of energy, follows: 


Petroleum eeosneeoecen 40 
Hydroelectricity ... 36 
Coal and coke .wescoce 24 


Norway and Sweden must rely on imports to supply the bulk of their coal and 
coke requirements. Coal imports of both countries during 1955 showed sharply re- 
duced tonnages from the United Kingdom and Poland, where domestic coal shortages 
and other commitments curtailed exports. 


Coke imports from traditional suppliers were also behind previous levels. The 
inability to obtain full import requirements from traditional European sources was 
reflected in larger exports from the United States. In 1955 these countries imported 
980,000 metric tons or 432,000 tons more than in 1954. Estimates for 1956 United 
States coal requirements are placed at 1.2 million tons. The following table shows 
Norwegian and Swedish coal and coke imports, by originating countries, for 1955, in 
thousand metric tons: 


|_ Norway sis Sweden 
Origin Coke 
Belgium CHOC CHC HOLES OOOO LCE HO LEOC® 12 
Germany: 
WESE weccccveccsccvcccccccccce 1,682 
EQSt wcccccccccvncccccscccccce 0 
Netherlands wccccccvcccsccccecce 451 
POLANG. .06/60wi6e 00.66 nee s 66650000 30 
SQAL ceccccccccccsesevccccsccccs 12 
Spitsbergen eaooeceeceneeeeseoeee 0 
United Kingdom eoeeeeseescencece 289 
United States sicccvseccseceess 412 568 0 


U.S.S.R. @eeeeeeoovoevoee00200880000888086 


0 0 97 
Total eeoeeeeeneeeneseeeneene 3,317 2,499 


Although the demand for imported coal and coke in 1955 and 1956 (estimated) 
was higher than in 1954, it was considerably below the pre-World War II levels 
owing to the steady rise in hydroelectric power development and the increased 
use of petroleum. In 1937 Norway and Sweden imported coal and coke in the amounts 
of 3.2 and 9.0 million metric tons, respectively, compared with 1.3 and 5.8 mil- 
lion tons in 1955. 


Spain 
Spain's coal resources, estimated at 2.2 to 4.8 billion metric tons, consist 


largely of bituminous coal, anthracite, and lignite, most of which is of substandard 
quality. 
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Coal is mined from seams ranging from 2 to 8 feet in thickness, varying in 
pitch from 0° to 80°. A high percentage of manual labor is utilized since most of 
the coal is mined with pneumatic picks. Output per manshift is low (about 0.5 met- 
ric ton) due to difficult mining conditions, lack of skilled mine workers, and the 
small degree of mechanization. Miners generally work a 7-hour day, 6 days a week. 


In 1955 coal production amounted to nearly 14.3 million metric tons, of which 
10.5 million tons was bituminous coal; 2 million tons, anthracite; and 1.8 million 
tons, lignite. The bulk of the bituminous coal, including coking coal, is mined in 
the Province of Oviedo in the northern part of the country, while most of the anthra- 
cite is produced in the Province of Leon and lignite in Teruel and Barcelona 
Provinces, 


Production of coal and lignite increased nearly 2 million tons from 1950 to 
1955, primarily because of mine modernization and use of newly purchased mine equip- 
ment and machinery. Despite this rise in production, indigenous coal output is 
still short of demand, and imports are required to make up deficits in requirements. 
In 1955 coal and coke imports amounted to 554,000 and 120,000 metric tons, respec- 
tively. Coal imports, consisting largely of high-grade bituminous steam and coking 
coals, were obtained chiefly from the United States (72 percent) and, to a lesser 
extent, from the United Kingdom, West Germany, and France. 


The principal consumers of coal in Spain are the railroads, coke and steel 
plants, industry, and the electric-power stations. Most of the lignite is used by 
the textile, cement, ceramics, and chemical industries and to a small extent by 
householders and electric-power stations. Because of shortages and inadequate 
transport facilities, coal supplies are allocated to consumers. In addition, con- 
sumers are required to use stipulated proportions of indigenous coals. 


Additional funds are being made available to the coal-mining industry to con- 
tinue its program of mine modernization, to develop new mining sites in an effort 
to increase coal production, and to reduce import requirements. Spain's production 
and imports of solid fuels for 1954 and 1955 follows (in thousand metric tons): 


Production 1954 1955 
Bituminous coal .ccsccccccccccccccscccesesces 10,434 10 ,466 
ANCOYLaCLlte: .4.60.6s60s Ga wiew einen ee euwe sews creo 1, 964 1,960 
Lignite COC CC CCC CCE E CCC EERO LEE EEE EEDOSEOE® 1,755 1,828 
Briquets and OVOLdS .ccccccccvccccecocccons 1,125 1,167 
Metallurgical COke wocccccccccccccoesesecee 1,222 1,446 
Gas COKE secccecccasccesccccccecscesecsveses 245 259 

Imports 
Bituminous coal .ccccccccccccccccvcscesecsece 965 Ass, 
Metallurgical COKE cccccccccsccesecsseseese 130 2/120 


Bri uets eeeaeeaeeooanveagsvseeooeaeensoeaeanvne~onuea eee eneee eee 8 ee 18 7 
1/ United States 72 percent, United Kingdom 14 percent, France 
7 percent, and West Germany 7 percent. 
2/ United States 36 percent, Italy 35 percent, Netherlands 14 
percent, United Kingdom 8 percent, and Belgium 7 percent. 
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Switzerland 


Like Norway, Switzerland obtains the largest supply of energy from indigenous 
hydropower sources. The hydroelectricity development primarily results from the 
lack of other natural resources for the production of energy. Thermal electric 
power is produced mostly from fuel oil, which is used mainly in winter as a supple- 
mentary source when water flow is inadequate. 


Switzerland depends almost entirely on imports for coal, coke, and oil, but, 
when supplies are short, the small anthracite, lignite, and shale deposits of the 
country are worked. The coal output in recent years from these indigenous sources 
has not exceeded 10,000 tons annually. 


The percentage distribution of the total energy consumption, by types of fuels, 
in Switzerland in 1954 was as follows: Solid fuels, 26 percent; petroleum products, 
23 percent; and hydroelectricity, 51 percent. 


Imports of coal and coke in 1955 amounted to 1.8 and .06 million metric tons, 
respectively. The principal sources for solid-fuel imports were West Germany, 
France, and the Saar, which furnished about 70 percent of the total. The United 
Kingdom was a large supplier in earlier years, but receipts in 1955 had fallen to 
only 20,000 tons of coal and 26,000 tons of coke. [In the same year the United 
States supplied Switzerland with only 11,000 tons of coal, a sharp decline from 
247,000 tons in 1954 and 639,000 tons in 1952. 


Data for individual consumer use of the coal and coke imported into Switzerland 
are not available. It is known, however, that sizable quantities of the supply are 
used in households, space heating, gas plants, and metallurgy. No solid fuels are 
exported from this country. 


United Kingdom 


The United Kingdom is the largest producer of coal in Western Europe and the 
third largest in the world. Of the 225 million long tons produced in 1955, about 
213 million tons was obtained from 800 underground mines and approximately 12 mil- 
lion tons extracted from open-cast (strip) mines. This production included 4 to 5 
million tons of anthracite, all of which is produced in South Wales and Scotland. 


Coal, which represents about 99 percent of the total output of energy from 
indigenous sources, comprises 86 percent of total energy consumption, despite sub- 
Stantial imports of petroleum, 


About 20 percent of the coal mined goes to thermal electric-power production, 
and approximately 24 percent is distributed (12 percent each) to the coke and manu- 
factured-gas industries, while household and space heating take about 26 percent. 
The remaining 30 percent is distributed to railways, miscellaneous industry, and 
navigation. 


In 1955 the consumption of coal in the United Kingdom amounted to 222 million 
long tons, or 4.3 tons per capita. On the basis of an average annual increase of 
2 percent in coal requirements, with no great change in fuel required for space 
heating, there will be an annual coal demand of about 267 million tons in 1965. The 
estimated maximum coal production for 1965 under the National Coal Board's Revised 
Plan was placed at 250 million tons, which means that deficits in indigenous supplies 
will be chronic. 
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Other sources for energy in Great Britain are being applied and developed. 
Currently, the annual consumption of oil (amounting to approximately 30 million 
tons in coal equivalent) is going into energy production. Supplies from this source 
may be expected to be used more widely in the future. The program for constructing 
nuclear-powered electric plants is making favorable progress. The Calder Hall 
plant, a prototype of 12 nuclear power stations planned for completion in the next 
10 years, began the first stage of operation in October 1956, and full capacity of 
65,000 kilowatts is expected to be reached early in 1957. By 1965 electric energy 
from nuclear sources will be in production at the rate of 5 to 6 million tons of 
coal equivalent. This type of energy will not displace coal in the overall consump- 
tion pattern but will serve as a supplemental power supply. 


Great Britain imported 11.5 million metric tons of coal in 1955 (5.5 from the 
United States), representing a wide departure from this country's position in the 
past years, when it was the major world coal-exporting country. Coal exports in 
1937 were 40.3 million metric tons, but in 1955 shipments to foreign areas had de- 
clined to 14.5 million tons. In 1955 restrictions were placed on United Kingdom 
coal exports to conserve supplies for internal requirements. In 1956, however, im- 
ports were being progressively reduced, largely as a result of curtailment in ex- 
ports and to conserve foreign exchange. The National Coal Board announced that 5.5 
million tons would be the maximum amount of coal to be imported in 1956, of which 
3.1 million tons will come from the United States. Coal from the United States is 
used chiefly by gas plants, electric-power stations, and general steam plants. 


The following table shows imports of coal, by countries of origin, in thousand 
metric tons, for 1954-55 and January~-September 1956: 


| isse | 1gs5__| “Tose 
Count 1954 1955 1956 


Belgium eovescecvceccceon 631 
Canada ccccccccccccccces 185 
FLANCe wccccccvcsscceces 482 
Germany (West) .cccccecee 2 
POLLAN : 6s 0s sinno@s 866006 820 
United States .cecccccece 2,666 
Other @e0e0e0e0020806000080800606686 1 


TOCEL Nsetiees és sea aR ll sae 4,787 


Although large reserves of coal remain in the United Kingdom (estimated to last 
for at least 200 years at the present rate of extraction), the country continues to 
face a coal shortage, largely because of the low level of investment in the mining 
industry in 1931-47. Only one-fifth of the industry's output at the time of nation- 
alization (1947) came from mines developed during the preceding 30 years. In recent 
years there were substantially increased investments in the industry; but, because 
new mines and major reconstruction projects require many years to complete, the 
benefits from these investments are not immediately evident. 


The total coal output for the first 44 weeks in 1956 was only 300 thousand 
metric tons more than in the same period of the preceding year. Most of the in- 
crease is reflected in the reduction of the number of labor stoppages and holidays 
experienced in 1955. Productivity in the British mines is not likely to rise ap- 
preciably, although constant attention is given to stimulating workers to greater 
effort. In 1955 the overall output per man-shift was 1.245 metric tons, compared 
with 1.250 in 1954 and 1.211 in 1950. 
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Coal requirements in the first half of 1956 continued to exceed those of the 
previous year by almost 1 million tons. The largest increase in demand was confined 
almost entirely to the electric-power, coke, and gas industries. 


The substitution of oil for coal is expected to continue at an increasing rate 
as coal prices advance and supplies become more difficult to obtain. Increasing 
quantities of oil products are being used by householders, the steel industry, other 
industrial groups, and electric-power stations. In 1955 oil used by the steel in- 
dustry alone amounted to 2 million tons in coal equivalent. Fuel requirements in 
1956 are expected to rise sharply and probably will require an increased shift to 
oil if enough coal is not available. Seventeen new electric-power stations, under 
construction or planned, will be equipped for dual firing, to burn either coal or 
oil. In 1956 it cost more to produce electricity from oil fuel than from coal. The 
difference in cost between oil and coal, however, is narrowed at electric-power 
plants near refineries, and oil is probably competitive with coal-fired plants some 
distance from the coalfields. Fuel requirements for electric-power stations in 1960 
are estimated to reach 50 million tons in coal equivalent, of which 42 million tons 
will be consumed at coal-fired plants. 


As regards coal prices in the United Kingdom, it is difficult to reach accurate 
conclusions. Prices for coal to large consumers are made on a contract basis and 
vary widely with volume and conditions, much the same as in the United States. For 
whatever value they may have as general information, some available price data are 
shown in the following: 


The average rail haul of coal from the mine to consumer is about 56 miles. The 
average rail cost is roughly 10-11 shillings or $1.40-$1.54 per ton. 


Average price of coal at the pithead (early months of 1956) was 75 shillings or 
$10.50 per long ton. 


Average price of coal at the pithead for export was 110 shillings or $15.40 per 
long ton. 


Retail prices of coal are fixed for each zone, regardless of the origin of 
coal. For example, in the London area retail prices range from $15.98 per ton for 
grade 7 to $26.22 per ton for grade l. 


Yugoslavia 


Coal production in Yugoslavia reached 15,200,000 metric tons in 1955 and showed 
an ll-percent increase over the 1954 output. Because Yugoslavia reserves of bitumi- 
nous coals are limited and of relatively poor quality, most of the production is 
supplied by brown-coal (50 percent) or lignite (42 percent) mines. Brown coals are 
older, more matured lignites of 4,000 to 5,000 kcal. per kilogram; lignites are 
younger and have a calorific value of about 2,000 kcal. Total Yugoslav coal produc- 
tion, by types of coal, for selected years is given below in thousand metric tons: 


1938 1950 1953 1954 


BituminouS .eccoe 522 1,154 925 988 1,137 
Brown coal .eeece | 4,310 7,204 6,362 7,100 7,682 
Lignites .eccovee | 1,301 4,461 3,959 5,575 


Total 


6,133 12,819 11,246 13 , 663 15,207 
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Low-grade lignites, which have shown the largest gains in Yugoslavia's increas- 
ing coal production, are expected to contribute the bulk of an additional 1,000,000 
tons to be produced in 1956. Most of the production gains since the close of World 
War II can be attributed to large capital investments, the introduction of modern 
machinery and equipment, and the concentration on mining more favorable lignite de- 
posits, largely in new large-scale strip-mining operations. It is estimated that, 
when current expansion plans are completed, approximately 35 percent of the total 
coal production will be strip-mined. 


With the increase in production, there has also been a noteworthy increase in 
coal imports to supply the country's growing requirements of higher quality metal- 
lurgical coals. Imports of coal (anthracite and bituminous) are shown below, in 
thousand metric tons, for selected years: 


1938 1953 1954 1955 
Insig. 449 617 1,003 


Of the 1955 coal imports, 626 thousand tons, mostly of coking quality, were 
from United States, 207 thousand tons from Soviet Bloc areas, and the balance from 
Western European countries. 


The significantly larger coal imports in 1955 resulted, in part, from Yugo- 
slavia's improved relations with Soviet Bloc countries. 


In spite of the increased production and imports, coal supplies still lag be- 
hind the high demands brought on by the transition of Yugoslavia from an agrarian 
to a semi-industrialized state. The trend of rising coal requirements is expected 
to continue for years to come, and the country will become even more dependent upon 
foreign sources of supply for a large portion of its higher quality coal demand. 

The Yugoslav coal industry will be unable to meet the growing national coal require- 
ments for lower grade coals unless enough investment funds are made available for a 
new coal-development program. 


Current problems facing the Yugoslav coal industry in its efforts to increase 
coal production include the lack of enough trained personnel, adequate miners' 
housing, and supplies of mining materials and equipment and the relatively high 
costs of mining generally associated with low productivity. 


DESCRIPTION OF COAL SUPPLY AND REQUIREMENTS IN THE SOVIET BLOC COUNTRIES 
Albania 
Albania's coal reserves are small, but an adequate geological survey has not 
yet been made. Known coal deposits are lignitic and have a calorific value compara- 
ble to that of other higher grade European brown coals. 
Although absolute figures for coal production have not been published in recent 


years, Albania's planned production data indicate that coal output was somewhat as 
follows: 
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Year Metric tons 
1938 @eeeseoeaeeceavueaeeseeae0e8s esd 3,800 
1947 e@e@eeoaoeaeeoeeeseegegse~sdeds 7,700 
1948 eeeeeoeaesceeeaenonseaedee2 6 22,000 
1950 @eeeeeoeeoeeeaeoeeaedeaese1sdsea 56,000 


1955 eeeeoeoes@a@soeoneoeee080 336,000 


Since 1947 and through four economic plans, data on coal production was in- 
cluded in the general mineral-production plan, which was reported several times to 
be far below expected output. One can best assume that the actual coal production 
may range anywhere from 150,000 to 350,000 tons. The practice of reporting only 
relative percentage data is greatly exaggerated when such small tonnages are con- 
sidered. If an all-out effort to increase coal production were made, it would be 
well within the capabilities of Albania's coal mines to produce the planned output. 


One of the principal problems encountered in increasing coal production is 
transportation. Albania is a mountainous, agricultural country, and its coal de- 
posits are near the capital, Tirana, and Korce not far from Ochrid and Prespa Lakes 
on the Yugoslav frontier. Mining has been most active in these two locations be- 
cause of their proximity to local consuming centers. 


Bulgaria 


Bulgarian coal resources consist of anthracite, bituminous, and lignite de- 
posits. Lignitic coals are the most significant in the Bulgarian economy, because 
of their quality and the extent of the deposits. Lignites include the higher grade 
brown coals of Western Bulgaria, where most of the production centered in earlier 
years, and the lower grade lignites of the southwestern part of the country, which 
has been under development since World War II. 


In 1955 Bulgarian coal production totaled about 10 million metric tons, over 4 
times the volume of prewar production. At the end of the first Five-Year Plan (1952) 
coal production had reached 7.4 million tons. During the first half of 1956 coal 
production reached nearly 5.3 million tons, or a rate of 10.6 million tons annually. 


Continued expansion in the Bulgarian coal industry to a level of 14 million 
metric tons is contemplated by the end of the current Five-Year Plan in 1957. The 
achievement of this goal lies within the country's capabilities but will be largely 
through development of low-grade lignite surface (strip) mines. Before World War II 
over three-fourths of national production came from the State-owned high-grade lig- 
nite mines of the Pernik Basin, east of the Bulgarian capital of Sofia. Although 
production in this basin has been intensified, the most significant gains in subse- 
quent years can be attributed to the development and mechanization of new surface- 
mining operations, particularly the Maritsa Basin. Bulgaria's strip mines were 
increased from 2 to 5, according to the Second Five-Year Plan. Strip mining was 
reported to have been completely mechanized, 


Bulgaria's lignite production in 1957 is expected to reach an estimated 13.1 
million tons; the hard-coal (bituminous and anthracite) production goal was set at 
some 860,000 tons. In 1952, at the end of the country's first Five Year Plan, lig- 
nite production was 6,880,000 tons; hard-coal output totaled 53,000 tons. 


Bulgaria is self-sufficient in all types of coal. The movement of coal from 
Bulgaria to foreign markets is not belleved to be of significant volume. 
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Czechoslovakia 


Bituminous-coal and lignite production in Czechoslovakia in 1955 amounted to 
23.2 million and 40.7 million metric tons, respectively, showing a healthy gain over 
the 1938 level which was regained a year before the country's alliance with the 
U.S.S.R. Of the total bituminous production, approximately 85 percent is obtained 
from the Ostrava-Karvina Basin, the source of some of Europe's highest grade coking 
coals. Total coal production, by types, in thousand metric tons, for selected years, 
follows: 


1938 eeseeeeneeeaeseoeeeoeoeoene eee 8080 0 31,863 
1950 e®@eeeoeceecoeoeeeaovoeeoeeeaeeeae oee8 @ 45,986 
1951 eeeeseevnv00a2eeneee0e0002006808080806086080 47,360 
1952 eeceaoeaeooaooecoooeeoeaeoneeeneeeoneee 52,110 
1953 @®eeeeovoevoesecoeeoesneneoeesvneoeneoeeg esd 53,063 


1954 e©e@eeoeee0e0ea0eseeoeeoe0e02e8 eee eoe ee 


1955 


Since World War II the coal industry of Czechoslovakia has been expanded and 
modernized to meet the huge increase in industrial production. Accelerated indus- 
trial output placed severe demands on the coal industry, which could not achieve 
the planned goals in earlier years. In 1955, however, planned production for both 
bituminous and lignite was actually exceeded. 


Since 1947 Czechoslovakia has completed four economic plans: The first (1947- 
48) was a 2-year plan; then followed the 5-year plan, ending in 1953; thereafter, 
there were two l-year plans and the current 5-year plan for 1956-60, bringing 
Czechoslovakia on a program schedule like that of the Soviet Union and most of the 
other Eastern Bloc States. At the end of the current plan bituminous-coal produc- 
tion is to be 29.3 million metric tons and lignite 57.8 million tons. 


In spite of the expected rise in production, bituminous coal is in short supply 
in Czechoslovakia, and the planned output for 1956 was about 200,000 tons short of 
scheduled production in October. Shortage of workers, absenteeism, and low produc- 
tivity are the principal causes for the shortage. Increased industrial demands have 
been running ahead of coal-production growth; and, with an estimated coke production 
of 6.2 million tons in 1955 while only 3.0 million tons of pig iron was produced, it 
appears that considerable amounts of coke were exported to other Eastern Bloc coun- 
tries, doubtless because of integrated plans and agreements that are likely to con- 
tinue. Persistent reports of coal shortages point up the difficult straits in which 
the Czechoslovak coal industry finds itself. 


Czechoslovakia has abundant coal resources. Through continued geological in- 
vestigations, estimates of reserves are being increased, although overall data are 
only infrequently published. According to official Czechoslovak publications, 
measured and indicated reserves of the major coal and lignite deposits were given 
as follows: Brown coal or lignite, 11,193 million metric tons to a depth of 1,200 
meters (3,936 feet); bituminous, 13,120 million tons to a depth of 1,500 meters 
(4,920 feet). Other estimates have been published; but, although the figures vary 
because of difference in the bases for calculation in all cases, calculations indi- 
cate that Czechoslovakia's bituminous and brown-coal reserves are more than adequate 
and are sufficient to last for centuries to come. 
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Data for coal and other solid-fuels exports to eastern Soviet Bloc countries 
are not available. Reports showing imports into Western European areas, however, 
reveal 1955 solid-fuels movements from Czechoslovakia to Austria and West Germany, 
in thousand metric tons, as follows: 


Country Bituminous Brown coal Coke Briquets Total 
Austria .eces 181 101 104 2 388 
West Germany. 31 852 0 119 1,002 

German ast 


Total coal production in the German Peoples' Republic in 1955 amounted to 203.1 
million metric tons, of which about 200.0 million tons was brown coal or lignite and 
3.1 million tons bituminous. More brown coal was produced in the German Peoples' 
Republic in 1955 than in any other country in the world. 


Brown-coal reserves in the four large producing areas (Braunschweig-Magdeburg, 
Thuringia-Saxony, Lausitz, and the northern area's small deposits) are estimated at 
about 28.6 billion metric tons. About 14.5 billion tons of measured reserves is 
estimated as suitable for surface-mining (strip) and 5.2 billion tons for deep-mining 
methods. Reserves of bituminous coal are limited and amount to 225 million tons, a 
large part of which is not minable. Measured and indicated minable reserves of the 
Lugau and Blsnitz districts, the principal sources of East Germany's bituminous-coal 
mining, are estimated at only 70 million tons. Mining conditions at most of the 
country's bituminous deposits are difficult and costly, and it would seem over- 
optimistic to expect any significant rise in bituminous production. The mining of 
submarginal coal in the regulated East German economy, however, is a possibility, 
although planned goals for bituminous production probably will be limited largely 
to improving existing installations. 


The goal for coal production in the Second Five-Year Plan for the period 1956- 
60 has been set at 260 million metric tons and can doubtless be reached through 
intensifying efforts of the highly mechanized productive brown-coal surface mines, 
while smaller gains can be made in bituminous mines through modernization and expan- 
sion. No significant bituminous production, however, is to be expected. 


In 1954 about 2.9 million metric tons of brown-coal briquets was exported to 
Western European countries (including estimated shipments to West Germany). Nearly 
4.0 million tons of bituminous coal was imported during the same year, principally 
from Poland. Approximately 66.2 million tons of standard bituminous-coal equivalent 
was consumed in the German Peoples' Republic in 1954. 


Hungary 


The coal industry of Hungary, growing before World War II, has made unpreced- 
ented gains since the war. Coal production in 1955 amounted to some 22.3 million 
metric tons compared with 9.4 million tons in 1938 and 11.5 million tons in 1949, 
The total coal production, in thousand metric tons, for selected years, was as 
follows: 
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Bituminous | Higher grade 
568 


1938 @ee08080e06006 


b 
1950 @#ee@e0e0080 080 1,031 13,268 
1951 ©e@0e@0000800 15,270 
1952: <ccennewcc 18,564 
1959) ieciaeee's 21,009 
1954 ecccctecas 21,536 


As in most southeast European countries, the largest part of the production was 
lignite. Work has been pushed to continue increased coal production to pace the ac- 
celerated industrialization program, which may become bogged down, should a dire 
coal shortage occur. 


Productivity of underground workers in the coal industry, which reached a 
record 1.462 metric tons per man-shift in 1952, declined to 1.282 tons in 1955. 
Output per man-shift, in metric tons, since 1950 was as follows; 


The gains in Hungarian coal production after the war can be attributed to in- 
creased mechanization and the development of new mining operations. Most of the 
mining machinery during the earlier post-World War II years was obtained from the 


U.S.S.R., but Hungary has since developed a sizable mining-machine industry of its 
own. 


Because of the stress on the coal-mining industry in the Five-Year Economic 
Plans, geological investigations undertaken in many areas have resulted in new coal 
discoveries, some of which account for the significant production at the present 
time. Older reserve estimates were revised; and, according to recent reports, 
Hungarian coal reserves (measured, indicated, and inferred) are estimated, in mil- 
lion metric tons, as follows: 


Bituminous eoeeeeseeeeneeeeeseeeee 113 
Bituminous coking coal .ccccccces 20 
Lignite (high and low grade) .... 1,600 

Total ee@eeeeaeeseeeoeeseeoeeaesneaeaee eee 8 1,733 


Geological research during the Five-Year Plan for 1956-60 is to be continued on 
a large scale. Measured (proved) coal reserves are expected to reach 330 million 
metric tons. 


According to recent reports relating to the effects of the prolonged Hungarian 
uprising, the 1957 coal production was forecast at about 14 million tons or 58 per- 
cent of the 24 million-ton goal. It is estimated that approximately half of the 
mine=-labor force of about 84,000 has been lost. Although shutdowns throughout in- 
dustry have reduced requirements to a large extent, the Hungarian Government plans 
to import about 3.5 million tons of coal during 1957. Shipments from the U.S.S.R. 
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have already been arriving in volume, and by March 1957 a total of about 700,000 
tons is expected to be reached. Because of the unexpected coal deficit in the 
Hungarian economy, coal imports from western countries also may be anticipated, 


In spite of the coal-production increases before the uprising in 1956, there 
have been persistent reports of coal shortages. Accelerated industrial demands 
steadily outpaced the rising production. The completion in 1956 of new 800,000-ton- 
coal-input-capacity coking plant, which was to use indigenous coking coals, was ex- 
pected to yield only a part of Hungarian coke requirements. Imports of coke, which 
were running at about 550,000 tons annually in 1955 and 1956, were expected to in- 
crease to 750,000 tons in spite of the new plant construction. The planned coal 
production goal of 29.4 million tons in 1960 would still have left Hungary short of 
coal because of the growing industrial requirements, particularly for higher quality 
foreign coals. Under the existing Five-Year Plan, which will doubtless be revised 
because of the uprising, Hungarian coal-production-plan goals were as follows, in 
thousand metric tons: 


Bituminous @e@eeea2eeeee0080080 5,400 
Lignite (higher grade) .. 19,500 
Lignite (lower grade) ... _4,500 

Total wconcccccccves 29,400 


Poland 


Poland has set a coal-production target for 100 million metric tons in 1956 
(94.5 million tons produced in 1955). At the close of the first half of 1956, how- 
ever, the rate of production was about 2.5 million tons short of the midyear goal. 
The decline reportedly is caused by lagging productivity (average, 1.3 metric tons 
per man-shift overall in 1954) possibly related to mine-labor unrest resulting from 
economic and political disturbances. Certain mine-wage increases and other incen- 
tives to labor have been established to improve productivity, but full accomplish- 
ment of the 1956 target is now only problematical. In 1956 persistent reports of a 
shortage of coal for internal consumption gave rise to further indications of diffi- 
culties being encountered in the industry. Information has been made public indi- 
cating that the current shortages in Poland's supplies will require a large reduc- 
tion in exports to the Western European countries. 


At the end of World War II poland became the second largest exporter of 
bituminous coal in the world, following the United States, and the foremost in 
Europe. This strong position in the international coal trade is principally the 
result of the acquisition of the Upper and Lower Silesian coalfields, formerly part 
of Germany, which has enabled Poland to more than double its pre-World War II pro- 
duction. Great Britain and West Germany were the two largest prewar II European 
exporters. 


In the period between the two World Wars, Poland's coal exports averaged almost 
one-third of total production, the bulk of which went to Western Europe, including 
Scandinavian countries. Since Poland came under Soviet control, coal exports have 
continued at a high level and amounted to about 25.6 percent of the 1955 production. 
The current distribution trend of Poland's export trade, however, reflects a com- 
plete reversal of prewar II movements. In 1955 approximately 65 percent of total 
coal exports was destined to the U.S.S.R. and other Soviet Bloc countries, while 
Western European areas received only about 28 percent, all of steam and gas grades. 
The remaining exports moved to Argentina (873,000 metric tons) and to other 
unidentified areas. 
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In 1955 Poland exported slightly over 27 million metric tons of coal, more than 
twice the pre-World War II levels but considerably below the 1937 exports of other 
leading exporting countries. Coal exports from Poland and other major exporting 
countries for selected years, in thousand metric tons, are shown in the following 
table; 


Great Britain United States 


Polish exports of coal and coke to individual countries in 1955, in thousand 
metric tons, follow: 


Coke 
Soviet Bloc: 


Czechoslovakia .cecccccccccccccccce 
East Germany Cooeeeeeoeeececonecson 
Hungary coe seeeescecececsceoeoneceecnececs 
Rumania cecccccscccccsccescccccsccece 
US eGSeRe ccccsccccccccccccceccceses 


Total eeseeaeeee ee eosneneeoen sees een eee 6 


Free World: 
Argentina eoecceceesccecsceceeaeccesos 
AUSULLA ics uwew ew 6000 6ee6s obese wanes 
Denmark .csccsccscccesecccsevceceses 
Finland wccccsccccecccccccvcccccnse 
FYANCce wccccccccccccccccccccccccses 
GFEECE cccccccccccccccccesccccvcces 
Italy eeeeeseeoseeaeeeeeeeeeneee0e08e0e08e e068 0 
Norway eoeoeeeseneccecsececocoeeseeeees 
Portugal eoeeceececcescoecoeeeseescees 
SWEdEN ssscccscvesseccvcccosesccess 
Switzerland wcccscecstcccsescocesscces 
United Kingdom eoeceecceccvcesecececses 
West GETMANY wccccccccccccccccccces 


Yugoslavia eoeeeccccnceccccoseceeeseoe 52 
TOCGL: 650-wesw. ew woes 66 aes owe eees 7 , 664 82 
Unident Lele: cicceces i ssesciewecdw ces 781 94 


Grand total ©0000 000000000008 008 24,146 2,240 


Coal consumption in Poland was estimated at 70 million tons in 1955. Full de- 
mands were not met, however, and shortages in supply were indicated in unofficial 
reporting. The need for coking coal is a growing problem in Poland, where home 
supplies are limited. In late 1956 Polish trade officials indicated that Poland 
was anxious to immediately purchase United States coking coal to the extent of 
80 ,000-100,000 metric tons and to negotiate for future supplies amounting to 500,000 
tons annually. This is indicative of the serious supply situation that has devel-~ 
oped in the Polish fuel economy. It is known, however, that Poland's current 
foreign-exchange position is unfavorable, and dollar reserves are not available 
for purchase of Large quantities of United States coal. 
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Rumania 


Rumania's coal resources, like those of most other Balkan countries, are com- 
prised of relatively large lignite reserves (higher and lower grade) and small quan- 
tities of anthracite and bituminous coals. The anthracite and bituminous deposits 
are in the southwestern part of the country. Anthracite is mined only in one local- 
ity and is of only minor importance in the country's coal industry. Bituminous-coal 
deposits are in the Banat near the Yugoslav frontier, the source of most of Rumania's 
coking coal. The most significant lignite-mining operations are in the Jiul Valley 
near Petroseni, where it is reported that, among the higher grade lignites, there 
are some grades of subbituminous coking coal, which has been Rumania's chief coal 
deficiency over the years. 


Although geological investigations of coal deposits are still presumably in 
process, reported coal reserves, in million tons, are as follows: 


Anthracite and bituminous ...ecc. 48 
Bituminous coking coal .wceccccce 10 
Lignite (higher and lower grade) 2,800-3,500 


Until after World War II, development of Rumanian coal deposits was retarded 
because of the availability and usually lower price of other fuels, largely petro- 
leum products from the country's large oil industry. Since the war, emphasis has 
been placed on utilization of local lower grade fuels, and coal production rose 
rapidly. Coal-production estimates, in million metric tons, for selected years 
were reported as follows: 


1938 ©e08000208080600606808 
1950 @eee0en70800880808608 
1951 ee2ee1eo00e020800008090800 
1952 e@eeeaeeseeeoeee0808680 
1953 @eeeevoevedaeeo202e0e0e8 
1954 ©®@eee802000808880800808 


The foregoing data make it evident that the most significant gains have been in 
the comparatively underdeveloped lignite production. Even with the spectacular pro- 
duction rise of lignite, as compared with pre-World War II levels, however, total 
production fell short of the optimistic goal of 8.5 million metric tons for 1955. 
The reasons for the failure to achieve planned goals, judging from press reports, 
appear to be the lack of widespread application of mechanization, shortage of 
trained miners and technicians, and failure to fully utilize available machinery 
and equipment. 


Failure to achieve the 1955 plan goal, however, has not dampened the enthusiasm 
of the Government planners who set the 1960 Plan goal at a towering 11.8 million 
tons. 

Soviet Union 
The U.S.S.R.‘'s fuel requirements in 1955 exceeded the available indigenous 


supply, which was supplemented by imports of coal and oil. The production of pri- 
mary energy in 1955 was estimated at about 510 million metric tons in standard coal 
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equivalent, of which coal accounted for 54.2 percent; lignite, 7.5 percent; peat, 5 
percent; and fuelwood, 9.8 percent. The remainder was supplied by petroleum (18.1 
percent), natural gas (2.7 percent), and hydroelectric power (2.7 percent). 


Notwithstanding the large increases in coal production in the U.S.S.R., the 
Soviet Union remains a net importer of coal. Although exact data on coal imports 
from all sources in physical units are not available, it was officially reported 
that, of the 15.7 million metric tons of coal exported from Poland to the Soviet 
Bloc areas in 1955, 8.2 million tons was destined for consumption in the U.S.S.R. 
Persistent reports of Polish coal shortages and efforts toward greater coal saving 
in internal consumption, with the known quantities exported to western countries, 
confirm reports of the relatively high export level and indicate that the large 
volume of coal imported by the Soviet Union from Poland each year since 1947 has 
been maintained. 


According to statistics of the United Nations Economic Commission for Europe, 
in 1955 the U.S.S.R. exported 1.3 million metric tons of coal, mostly anthracite 
from the Donets Basin, and 133,000 tons of coke to Western European countries. Ad- 
ditional coal exports are made to satellite countries; and, although the quantities 
are not known, it is not believed that they are significant enough to compare with 
U.S.S.R. imports. 


Total coal production in the U.S.S.R. in 1955 was 391 million metric tons, of 
which 208 million tons was bituminous, 68 million tons anthracite, and 115 million 
tons lignite. As in previous years, most of the production originated in the west- 
ern areas of the Union, although the established trend toward decentralization and 
development of the newer coalfields in the northern and eastern areas continued its 
uninterrupted rise. 


Although there was an approximate gain of 50 percent in the total coal output 
in 1955 compared with 1950, the greater proportion of the northern and eastern coal- 
fields reduced considerably the traditional paramount position of the Donets and 
Moscow Basins. Continued expansion in all sectors of the economy under the Sixth 
Five-Year Plan will increase coal demand to unprecedented heights. To meet these 
demands an annual coal-production rate of 593 million metric tons is scheduled to be 
attained by 1960. The achievement of this goal appears to be within the realm of 
possibility for the Soviet Union, which can, through direction of all the country's 
resources, devote large capital investments for application in new mine development, 
construction, mechanization, research, and education. Although increased mechaniza- 
tion and improved methods can raise production in most of the older mines, particu- 
larly in the Donets Basin, the bulk of the new production increase will come from 
new mines and stripping (open-pit) operations east of the Urals. In 1955, 64.7 mil- 
lion metric tons, or about 17 percent of the total production, was produced by strip 
mining. In 1960, 124.5 million tons, or 21 percent of planned production will be 
strip-mined. 


In 1955 overall productivity in deep mining was 32.5 metric tons per man per 
month, and in strip mining it was 177.2 tons. Output per man-shift (underground and 
strip mines) was reported at 1.67 tons and is comparable to that of the highest 
Western European countries. 
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STATISTICAL ANNEX 


TABLE 1. = Recoverable coal reserves of selected countries, Europe 


Billion metric tons 


Count 
Federal Republic of Germany eeeeseseceeessesecre 
East Germanyl CHOOSES CHOOSE HOO HEHOSCEEEEEOCESOOE 
SAAT cecccccecvececeseccccrcececeseceesesecees 
FIANCE ,ccccccccccecccccccescececenececeeecees 
Belgium CHOSCHHEOHCOHSOHHCEOHOHOOHHOEEESEOHLEEELELE 
Netherlands .cccccccccccccccsescccscsccceccces 
Italy CHCOHSHSHSHOSCEEHOSESEOHSHSEEHEOCSEHESEHOSEOCESSEOESHOSE 
United Kingdom CHOSHHHCHOHOSCHOSCHEEHOHOHEE OO HOO LEOEEE 
Turkey CHOCSHSHOCHOSSHOSEOHSSOHSECEHHOHSEOEESEHLOEOSEELE 
Norway (Spitsbergen) eoseececsoeecsessoecesaocecce 
Portugal eCoececceceeeeceseeeeeeeeseseseeeneeseoneee 
Sweden CHCOHOSCOLEEHEOHSCSSHECHSCOHOLECEHAOEEHHEESLOEE®S 
AUSCELA cocccccccccccccccccenececcecesccoesece 
D@nMALK oko 66 60:5 6 0.6/6.6 6:06:60 00.6.4 ws 000 -6'0'0'e 6:00 00 010 
GLEECE wcccccccccccescncccccsesesccseccccecece 
Spain COOSCHCHOOHOHCESHEHHHSHOHHESEEEEEEH LOCO EESOLO® 
Hungary COCCC CCC CC CECH HALO OSHLLCECECE OBESE ECE EECLE 
Yugoslavia COCO C COCO HO EO HOH OECSECEH LCE EEOOLEO® 
Rumanla wccccvccccccccscecscccccccscccceccesece 
Bulgaria COHCCHOHCH CECH SOSS SOLES OEEEELOOEOHOEOOLESE 
Poland2 COHKCEHCOSHSHOESESEEHSSHESCHOHLESEHLOCEOHOEEOC® 
Czechoslovakia .cccccccsccvcccsccesscccccseses 
USS Reo! cocccccccccecccsccescccescseccceccs 


Total eeeoeaevueaenaeaesesaeosvneeeeneeeeaoesoeaoeaneoeceeneoeeee 8 


Total western countries wcccccccccccccccccccce 
Total eastern countries ..cccccccccccccccccece 
1/ Reported total reserves. 

2/ Includes Czechoslovakia portion of Ostrava 
3/ Includes other coals. 


NOTE: Data relate to 1950-52. 


Bituminous Other coals (lignites 
and and higher 

anthracite grade lignites 

63.0 

28.6 


67.2 


= 
et ee 
e 


DOFrFOAUCON 


and Upper Silesian Basin coals. 


COMMENT: Most coal-reserve data published are usually considered from a geological 
standpoint and include all coals to a depth of 1,500 meters or even 2,000 meters 
below the surface. The data in this table have been compiled from the various 
countries in recent years; and, because of the difference in reporting criteria, 
it cannot be readily determined how recoverability was determined or if such fac- 


tors as depth, seam thickness, coal quality, 


local conditions, transport facili- 


ties, and other problems limiting recoverability were considered. In spite of 
these unknown factors for many countries, the data for the more advanced histori- 
cally important coal countries appear to be adequate for the recoverable coal- 


reserve estimates as shown. 


Source: Gluckauf, Essen, 
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TABLE 2. = Coal production in selected countries, Europe, 1950 
1955, and 9 months in 19561/ 


housand metric tons 


Count 
Austria CROSCHHCHHCOHHOHCHOHEHEHOOOHEOCEOOHOSR EOE HO CEOS 
Belgium COOCHCHCHOHCOOHEOHOEHOEOOEHOCOO OEE EEE OOOO 


France e®@ee2@e@0280800202000000000000080080008080608080 


Germany (West) CoCCEH COLO SLO ECL ESE OEE LEO E CE 


January~September 


1956 
130 
21,932 
40 , 764 
100 ,442 


779 
8,842 
225 

305 
12,867 
9,400 
166,341 
897 
362,924 


Italy COCHCHSCHO CEH ECEEECHOEOO HOCH ECHO HOSED OELE 
Netherlands CHOSCHHHOSECOEEHHOOCOOCO OH OCO LOOSE 
Norway (Spitsbergen) COCCC COCO OE COOOL OOO® 
Portugal C}OHOCCOCC EOC CECE SE EEO LOE HOLE SEO® 
SGAL cocccvcccecccccccecceeesececccsccece 


Spain eeovuend@#~seeoeoeeee008 0800800008080 ee 08 


United Kingdom CHOHHCCHECHOCES OHO LESE LOH OEEE® 
Yugoslavia CHOOSE HOEOO HOO OOOOH OO LO OOOE 
Total (Free Europe) COeeerceorceoseros 


Bulgaria COHOSCHCHEHOCHEHOOCHEOCHSCEOCE TOO OOOOH OOH OO OE 
Czechoslovakia COCHOHCHHHOSCOHCHOCOOLE LOH OE SOLE 
Germany (East) COHEOHOCHHCECECOC EEO LEE EEE OOEO® 
Hungary CREO CSCHHOOH HSH OOHO EEE EHEHOHOEOCEOEOEOS 
Poland COHOHSHOSCHEEOHOOSHOSHOOCOOH OHO CECE OO LOLEOC®E 


Rumania @#@ee00e200006000000060000000080000800680 


U. S. S.R. eeeeeeeeseoseseeeeseeeseeeeeoseese 


Total (Soviet Bloc) e®@e00200060800000800800 = _306 271 400 700 308 840 


Grand total @©9@006006000608060808 8686 6 @ 758 073 888 443 671 764 
Bituminous and anthracite, excluding lignite and brown coal. 


1 
2/ Preliminary. 


Source: Economic Commission for Europe; Federal Bureau of Mines. 


TABLE 3. = Productivity in the European coal-mining industries of selected 
countries, overall output per man=-shift (OMS) 
Metric tons 

Countr 1955 
Belgium CHOCO HCEHOEEHEOEHECEOOEEHEEOOE OE OES OLO®S 
Czechoslovakia CHOOSES HHCH ECO HCOOH LOE EO EEOEEE 
France eeeeeeoeneeoeoesvseaeea0ee eo02e200200000800008088 08 @ 
Germany (West) COCCHCH HOHE OOC CEH OOO EO SE LE SELES 
Hungary COCSCH SOOO EHEHHCO HCOOH HOSE ROTO SEES ECH EOE 
Netherlands CHOHHCHCHHOCHOOHOCHOCEO OOOO O SECO OEOO® 
POLANG  -s:0.6:ossa 6600660600060 bw6eiee ee secee ese 
SQAL cecccccccccccecececceecesececcsescsecce 
United Kingdom COCCHCHC COE HOO COE OOOO EO ECEOLOEE 


U.S.S.R. eeeevseeoeneoneoedceooaoevneenen eee eo e08 eee e800 @ 


171937. 
2/ Includes strip mines. 


N.a. Not available. 
Source; Economic Commission for Europe; Polish Statistical Yearbook; UGOL, U.S.S.R. 
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TABLE 4. - Coal rts by selected European countries 1955e/ 


ousand metric tons 
Importing countries 


austria | axenbour pensart|rrance_{pintens_ (west). 
Country of origin stria Lunembours De rk | France st 


Belgium eeoeeveeeecevneceeon 1,022 
Canada ecoeceoeeeceeeeeeeee ma 
Czechoslovakia ..cccoes 31 
Framce ccccccsccccccccs 1,275 
French North Africa ... = 
Germany (West) wccccccs = 
Netherlands ecoeeeeneeoe 370 
POLS: 4.6% s-eccecew ee ese 714 
Saar eoeeoeeeceeeeeseeeee 4,049 
Union of South Africa.. = 
U<S.StRi: Siew tne eeeus = 
United Kingdom eeeoeecs 1,339 
United States .cccccecs 6,998 
Other eeeee eocoeavedoeee0200e08066 191 


Potal. sce sissneiwoe lO 33 3 TE 5 Ts Il 539 7-120 15,989 


ne a PN ad 7 
Country of origin Ireland lands No Portugal 


Belgium eeeeoeada0de0e0000608686 
Canada eoeceseeceeeneosece 
Czechoslovakia ...cccee 
FYKaAnce ccccccccccecccce 
French North Africa ... 
Germany (West) ..ccccces 
Netherlands eoeveveseeeee 
Poland @eeeaeoseeseeoeeeeaeseaeees0 
SQAr 4665.60%44 seecee ous 
Union of South Africa.,. 
U.S.S.R. @eeeee@ecesve@eseoeseds 
United Kingdom ..c.cooe 
United States .ccccccce 
Other eeooeeaed0e020e080008680800 


Totals ict gaits bbs 1 753 10 Tis “eee 490 


Te tenet teen, Pete 
Country of origin Saar S ain-/ sane ngdom | Yugoslavia 


Belgium eeaeeesoeecnecese 
Canada .ccccccccccsccce 
Czechoslovakia ..weccoce 
FLANGE « ie. 6 eb 00:6 80 e88 
French North Africa ... 


Germany (West) .cccccce 27 
Netherlands ..ccccccecce = 
POLAR (6ks:06500 0036 4680 52 
SQ@AL wcccccccccccccceecs aa 
Union of South Africa.. . 
U.S.S.R. ccccccccccccce 125 
United Kingdom eevececccn = 
United States ..ccccccoe 763 
OGRGE: 66s o6iescsese sees 37 


Total Se ee ee 1,004 
1/ Includes patent fuel (bituminous-coal briquets). 2/ Includes a from the 
Saar. 3/ Saar coal included with France. 4/ Excludes Spitsbergen coal. 
5/ Includes some coke and lignite. 
Source: Economic Commission for Europe (ECE). 
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TABLE 5. - Imports of solid fuels by type and count of origin, Ital 1955 


housand metric tons 
Total 
Coking Steam solid 
Count of origin Anthracite coal coal s08. Coke Brigu uets sues 
Belgium eeoeeececeerneseeoos 
France eOCCCC EEOC HC CEO ROH EE®S 
Germany (West) .cccccccece 
Poland e*@eeoeoa0eene020e8ece8e8e8 e008 0 
Saar CoCCCCC CC CeO SOO OOOO EE® 
Union of South Africa .... 
United Kingdom eeeae@eeoeoeeee oe 
United States eoeeceeceneeee 


U.S.S.R. @eeeoeeeaoeaeeeneaeaee ed 6 


Other eeeeeaceacoaoooaoea eee eaoneoneasne 


1 
Total eeeesveseoeseeese 3 980 2 522 3 145 ee areas 10 567 


Source: Bolletino del Comitato Carboni Ministero dell' Industria e del Commercio, 
Rome, vol. 10, Nos. 1-3, January-February 1956. 
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TABLE 7. - Coal (anthracite and bituminous) supply, availabe and consumption 
in Western European countries, 1955 


housand metric tons 


ag ne 
Austria ium |mark |land |France est Ital bourg 
5 6| 1 


Production eoveeeeceseccvcee 0 
Imports eeeevo@ueveeeaeaeeoeeoeeneee 8 291 
Exports eee aR, 1 0 
Available for consumption® 291 


os ee Ce ae [ce ee a ee ee 


Consumption: ..ccccccececee |  4,187| 28 Z18 14 10842 030] 62,484] 135,715 291 


Production .ccccccccccvcece 
IMPOrtS .ccccccccccccccsece 
EXPOTtS wcccccccccccccccccs 
Available for consumpt ion2/ 


Consumption: Terereere eee 


i 
2 


3 
4 
> 
N 


Coke manufacture ecoeeeuee 0 
Electric powerplants .... 3/ 
Railways eoeoceeeecscececne 69 
Gas plants eoecersccoccee 49 
Iron and steel industry.. 22 
Other major industries... ( 
(151 
Domestic and small 
industries were ee 
Briquet manufacture ..... 0 
Internal navigation ..... 0 
Mine consumption ..eccccce 0 
Issued to miners .ceccoess 0 
Other Coeeesoecoseeeoesese 0 


TE elem ex letlangd Sm 
lands Portugal] Saar |S ain*/ Kingdom 


Coke manufacture eeeocecee 
Electric powerplants .... 
Railways eoeooseececccsecee 
Gas plants eoeceeeeceoececs 
Iron and steel industry.. 
Other major industries... 


Domestic and small 
industries ..cccccccccces 

Briquet manufacture ..... 

Internal navigation ..... 

Mine consumption ..cccoce 

Issued to miners ..cccoce 

Other ©ee006€¢0000808600806066 0 
Excludes lignite and brown coal but includes anthracite. 

/ Net availability for consumption (production, plus imports, minus exports) varies 
from actual consumption owing to annual variations in stocks at mines and in 
possession of consumers , coal in transit, and possible discrepancies in offi- 
cial reporting. 

3/ Included with other industries. 

4/ 1954 data. 

5/ Includes bunker coal. 

-& Not available. 


Source; Economic Commission for Europe, United Nations. 
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Sources: 
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TABLE 8. - Lignite rown=-coal 


suppl availabilit and consumption 


in Western European countries, 1955 


housand metric tons 


Production CoCC OCC ROO CHO ROO SCORER EC LEO® 
Imports COC CO EEC COOH OOOO OOO OCHO O CELE OS 


Exports ee@eoeoeoevoeoeveoenueoeeveoeoe eee e ee eee eee 


Avatlable for eonsumptions: cocccccce 


Consumption: @eseoeoeeseoovoeseeosnueeeoeoeeeoeee eo 8 


Coke manufacture .cccccccccccccccecs 
Electric power plants wcccccccccces 
Railways cccccccccccccveccscesccces 
Gas plants .cccccccccccccccvccccece 
Iron and steel industry .ccccccccce 
Other major industries ..cccccccecs 
Domestic and small industries ..... 
Briquet manufacture .cccccccccccece 
Internal navigation wccccccccccccecs 
Mine consumption .ccccccsccccccscces 
Issued to miners .ccccccccccccccces 


Other ©e2e0e0000000000800080806068600008 


1/ 1954 data. 
2/ Net availability for consumption (production, plus imports, minus exports) var- 


asserts | prance | west) | oe ee 
Austria | France est a Sp aint! 


1,755 


6,777 1,892 91 , 662 ofa 1,724 


556 


925 


ies from actual consumption owing to annual variations in stocks at mines and 
in possession of consumers, coal in transit, and possible discrepancies in 


official reporting. 


Google 


United Nations Economic Commission for Europe. 
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TABLE 10. - Consum tionl/ of primary ener excluding bunker fuel 
in OEEC countries,1955 


In thousand metric tons of coal equivalent 


Countr fuels cent electricit cent leum cont Pas sent Total 


AuStrila wccccccccer 12,541 
Belgium-Luxembourg. 37,924 
Denmark .wesccccvecs 11,086 
Franc <0 60.0 66 see's 115,650 
Germany (West) .... 168 ,469 
GYeEeCE cecccccecees 2,441 
Iceland ..ccccccecs 471 
Ireland s4.sisssuces 3,665 
Italy wscccccccvees 42,766 
Netherlands ....cc. 24 ,821 
NOEWAY “ieuik-cs cawne's 14,378 
Portugal weccccceces 2,939 
Sweden .cccccccecee 27,389 
Switzerland ....... 10,531 
TUKEY: s0dceuckeads 6,048 
United Kingdom .... 253,273 


Total ...sccce 56 ,433 <i 129 ae 6, 704 owe 734 392 


1/ Consumption represents production plus imports, minus exports without regard to 
stocks. 

2/ Less than 1/2 percent. 

Note: Data not comparable in all cases with those shown in text owing to variations 
in reporting by different sources. 


Source; Gluckauf, Essen, Germany. 
Conversion factors: 1,000 million kw.-hr. electricity = 0.4 million tons coal. 
1 million tons lignite (brown coal) = 0.3 million tons coal. 


1,000 million M? natural gas = 1.33 million tons coal. 
1 million tons petroleum = 1.5 million tons coal. 
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